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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


THE MOORE HOUSE, 


BOUT a mile from \orktown, in Vir- 
ginia, in the midst of a grassy lawn 
sloping down to the banks of the great York 
River, stands an old wooden house, which is 
connected with a famous man and a remarka- 


the colony of Virginia; and, in October, 1781, 
witnessed the meeting of the British and 
American commissioners appointed by Corn- 
| wallis and Washington to arrange the terms 


of surrender of the English force. 


YORKTOWN. 


tion, and what is called a “hip-roof,” with 
dormer-windows. In the long lapse of years 
something has been added to it, and some- 
thing taken from it. The addition is a small 
porch, which is a quite modern improvement. 
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MOORE HOUSE, YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, 


tleevent. This house is the “ Moore House,” | 
see called “Temple Farm.” It was the 
summer residence, early in the eighteenth | 
century, of the celebrated Alexander Spotts- 

Yood, Governor and commander-in-chief of | 
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This house—of which I shall give some 
particulars probably unknown to the general 
reader—is now about a century and a half, 
possibly two centuries and a half, old. It is 
a plain frame-building, with a brick founda- 


SCENE OF THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS. 


Per contra, it has lost two wings, one on 
either side—the present building being only 
the central portion of the mansion as it ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century. It is over- 
Near it are the 


shadowed by some old trees. 
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remains of a species of mortuary temple, 
which, as early as 1834, was a mass of ruins | 
and débris. One tombstone only was found 
entire, and this bore the following inscription : 


“MAJOR WILLIAM GOOCH, 
OF THIS PARISH, 
DIED OCTOBER 29, 1655. 
“ Within this tomb there doth interréd lie 
No shape, but substance, true nobility. 
Iteelf, though young in years, just twenty-nine, 
Yet graced with virtues, moral and divine; 
The Church from him good did participate, 
In counsel rare, fit to adorn a state.” 

Some remnants of another tombstone, long 
shattered, were also discovered by the anti- 
quarian explorer, who dug away the rubbish, 
in his search for ancient memorials. These | 
remnants were pieced together, and were 
found to bear the letters of the name of Alex- | 
ander Spottswood, whose burial here had up 
to that time been a lost fact of history. The 
remains of this temple, from which the estate 
received its name of “Temple Farm,” may 
still be seen, and are a fit pendant to the an- | 
cient building going slowly to decay, and dat- | 
ing, it may even be, before the long-gone year | 
1655, when Major Gooch was buried nea~ it. | 
Every thing about the locality is thus antique, 
and suggestive of an epoch which has passed 
out of men’s memories. The grass and flow- 
ers—of which many grow around — renew 
themselves with each spring, and the York 
flows on unchanged. It is the work of man 
only that decays surely, if slowly. 

Sir Alexander Spottswood, who spent a 
part of every year here, and is a sort of tute- 
lary genius of the spot, was a quite remark- 
able person, and may be regarded as the most 
famous of all the Virginia governors. A few 
details of the man and his career cannot fail 
to interest the reader. His portrait remains 
at “Chelsea,” an estate in King William 
County, and represents a stern old militaire, 
with a curiously-wrinkled face, and in the 
background is a view of Blenheim Castle, in 
allusion to his presence at that battle, where 
he was wounded. Spottswood was of the dis- 
tinguished Scottish family of that name; was 
born, about 1676, on a man-of-war off Tangier, 
in Africa; entered Malborough’s army early, 
and served gallantly there; and, in 1710, was 
sent over as Governor of Virginia, “ where 
people lived,” he wrote home, “ in gentlemanly 
conformity to the Church of England!” The 
helm soon felt his vigorous hand, and he 
proved himself an uncompromising ruler, reso- | 
lutely bent on doing what his judgment told 
him was his duty, in spite of all opposition. 
The burgesses—those true representatives of 
the barons at Runnymede—opposed him, and 
he reprimanded and dissolved them. The 
ecclesiastical body in the colony went counter 
to his views, and he proceeded to an open 
quarrel with them. A riot took place in 
North Carolina, and he crushed it without 
ceremony. Theach, the famous pirate, better 
known as “ Blackbeard” came to ravage the 
Atlantic coast, after sceurging the West In- | 
dies, and he sent an expedition against him, 
captured him, severed his head from his body, 
and brought the grinning object home on the 
point of a bowsprit. His excellent judgment | 
was nimble in all things. He thoroughly or- | 
ganized the militia. 





As deputy postmaster- | 


general of all the colonies, he appointed Ben- 
jamin Franklin postmaster of Pennsylvania. 
He established common schools for Indian 
children at his own expense. He set up fur- 


| naces for smelting iron—the first on the con- 


tinent—and so successfully that he won for 
himself the name of the “ Tubal Cain of Vir- 
ginia.” And to these solid public services, in- 
dicating a reach of intellect and spirit of prog- 
ress in advance of his time, he added the more 
romantic achievement of the passage of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains into the Shenandoah 
Valley—making thereby the discovery, con- 
sidered incredible in those days, that the Mis- 
sissippi River did not take its rise in Virginia ! 
This march, which has a fine flavor of the days 
of knight-errantry about it, presents the stern 


! 


| dren. 


served my old friend” (Spottswood) “ to be 
very uxorious, and exceedingly fond of his chil. 
This was so opposite to the maxims he 
used to preach up before he was married that 
I could not forbear rubbing up the memory 


‘of them. But he gave a very good-natured 


turn to his change of sentiments by alleging 
that whoever brings a poor gentlewoman into 
so solitary a place, from all her friends and 


| acquaintances, would be ungrateful not to use 


her with all possible tenderness.” 

At Temple Farm, as at Germanna, the old 
soldier doubtless exhibited to all visitors this 
“ uxorious ” trait and fondness for his chil. 


| dren, a detail in reference to him which is 
| not apt to lower him in the estimation of any. 


old ruler in the most romantic and pleasant | 


light. 
and his excellency caused proclamation to be 


| made to the gay gallants of the Tide-water that 


he was going to set out on an exploring expe- 
dition in the direction of the unknown moun- 
tains, beyond which gushed up, tradition said, 
the fount of El Dorado. 

The intelligence did not fall on indifferent 
ears. It fired the hearts of the youths ; and, 
a gay company having speedily assembled, 
Spottswood took command of them, superbly 
mounted, rode to the mountains, ascended a 
lofty peak near the present Rockfish Gap, 
penetrated by the Virginia Central Railroad, 
and drank the health of King George on its 
summit. The romantic result of this gay 
ride through the wilderness is known. Spotts- 
wood founded the order of the “‘ Knights of 
the Horseshoe,” and had small golden horse- 
shoes distributed among his followers. One 
still remains, set round with garnets, a pretty 
trinket. The only incident which marred the 
romantic character of this chivalric episode 
was the refusal of his economical majesty 
King George I. to “settle the bill” for the 
golden horseshoes of the good knights ! 

Besides Temple Farm—from which I have 
wandered, but to which I shall soon return— 
Governor Spottswood had another country- 
house, where, looking through the eyes of the 
accomplished and witty Colonel Boyd, of 
Westover, we may catch a characteristic 
glimpse of the famous old soldier and ruler. 
His public acts seem to mark him as a man 
of stern and unrelenting temper. You fancy 
him always grim, forbidding, and antagonistic, 
and are apt to conclude that, as husband, fa- 
ther, and companion, he was a human being 
of the grizzly-bear species. Read the gay 
little tract by Colonel Boyd called “ A Prog- 


It was August, of the good year 1714, | 
: to believe. 


body. That Temple Farm during his reign 
there was the scene of a profuse hospitality 
there is no reason to doubt, and every reason 
Those were times of high living, 


| of card-playing, wine-drinking, and an inces- 


j 


ress to the Mines,”’ where the master of West- | 


over comes in his rambles to Germanna, on 
the Rapidan, and visits Governor Spottswood 
there in his “enchanted castle.” 
ernor has established a colony of Germans 
there to smelt ore, and built himself a house 
with “ terrace-walks that fall in slopes one 
below another,” in the midst of a “ baker’s 
dozen of ruined tenements,” and near the 
ruins of a church which “some pious people 
had lately burned down with intent to get another 
built nearer to their own homes.” 


| lency comes in, and “ we talked over a legend 


of old stories, supped about nine, and then 
prattled with the ladies until it was time fora 
traveler to retire. In the mean time I ob- 


His excel- | 


sant interchange of social visits between the 
old planters, whose great estates enabled them 
to live in princely fashion, and make a busi- 
ness rather than a temporary diversion of 
every species of enjoyment. We hear of 
Spottswood at Westover and other old houses, 
and his own guests were numerous. This 
may appear questionable to the traveler of 
to-day who visits the Moore House, and esti- 
mates its capacity to receive many guests. 
But the size of country-houses in Virginia 
has never affected the question of the number 
of persons entertained in them. They are 
never found to be quite full, and Temple 
Farm was two or three times its present size 
during the residence there of Governor Spotts- 
wood. We may fancy the gray cavalier 
walking on his grassy lawn, and conversing 
with some portly old planter, or sailing in his 
pleasure-boat on the bosom of the York, one 
of the broadest and most majestic of rivers, 
running in sight of his drawing-room win- 
dows, or receiving the intelligence of the cap- 
ture and death of Blackbeard, or planning 
that adventurous expedition with his young 
Knights of the Horseshoe to the wilds of the 
Blue Ridge and the fabled Fount of Youth. 
These scenes, rising up before the eyes of 
the imagination, in presence of ancient lo- 
calities, give them their true attraction ; and 
everywhere at Temple Farm you realize the 
personal presence of one of the most notable 
personages of Virginia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The spot must have been a favorite 
one with the old soldier of Marlborough. He 
chose it, it would seem, for his place of sep- 
ulture. He erected the “temple” in the 
grounds to serve as a resting-place for his re- 
mains, ard in due time came to occupy it. 


| Retiring from the office of governor in 1722, 


The gov- | 


he repaired to Temple Farm, or went to Ger- 


| manna—it is doubtful which—and is lost 


sight of until about 1739, when the expedi- 
tion to Carthagena is decided upon, and by ac- 
clamation he is appointed commander-in-chief. 


| He did not live to take the direction of the 


i 


expedition. Hurrying to Annapolis, in Mary- 
land, on business connected with it, he was 
there taken sick, and in June, 1740, expired, 
just as the troops were about to embark. His 
fame lived after him, and Chalmers the bhis- 
torian has this striking reference to him: 
“The fabled heroes who had discovered the 
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uses of the anvil and the axe, who introduced 
the labors of the plough with the arts of the 
fisher, have been immortalized as the greatest 
penefactors of mankind. . . . The Virginians 
ought to have erected a statue to the memory 
of a ruler who gave them the manufacture of 
iron, and showed them by his active example 
that it is diligence and attention which can 
alone make a people great.” 

Spottswood’s remains were brought back 
from Annapolis, and interred in the temple 
near his old house here. The fact—only dis- 
covered, as I have said, by accident—adds 
additional interest to the spot. 

With a few words more—embodying tra- 
ditional particulars of the personnel of the 
man—lI shall dismiss the old master of Tem- 
ple Farm. He is represented as a person of 
medium height, with athletic limbs, and capa- 
ble of great exertion. He was a celebrated 
walker, and an inveterate huntsman—often 
spending whole days from home, with his dog 
and gun. His features were strong, promi- 
nent, and curiously wrinkled, even in middle 
age; but his teeth were superb, and his smile 
delightful. In repose, his countenance was 


like a head in bronze; the forehead tall and | 


narrow, the complexion dark, and the eyes 


brilliant, and ready to flash with a dangerous | 
fire if he was opposed. The character of the | 


man has been sufficiently described: he was 
fiery, obstinate, and imperious, but tender, 
and even “uxorious.” Such was the man 
who came, after so many labors and vicissi- 
tudes in Europe and America, to sleep here 
on the banks of the York, lulled by the mur- 
murs of its waves, near the quiet old country 
home of Temple Farm. 

As the subject of this sketch is the tradi- 
tional and, as it were, private history of the 
“Moore House,” we may stop to notice an in- 
cident connected with one of its inmates in 
those old times, before passing to the great 
historic event which gives it its chief inter- 
est. Governor Spottswood’s widow was still 
in the prime of life when he died, and was 
speedily surrounded by suitors for ber hand. 


] dents of the siege itself. The latter may, 
; however, be briefly touched upon with pro- 

priety. Some of them were very picturesque, 
| and give us a glimpse of the stately figure of 
| Washington. If some readers recall these 
incidents, others do not; and, like “Old 

Mortality,” the writer of this page takes a 
serious pleasure in removing the moss of age 
from these old historic events, and making 
them legible. 

Lord Cornwallis was shut up in Yorktown 
by Washington and Rochambeau in the last 
days of September, and redoubts were speed- 
ily erected on both sides—then the cannon- 
ade commenced. Washington superintended 
the fire, and, as the Moore House was just in 
rear of a portion of his works, he no doubt 
visited it more than once. 

The days wore on, and it is amusing to 
read in contemporary narratives of the “ tre- 





of fire” from some English ships set on fire 
by shell; the “thunder and lightning from 
our numerous cannon and mortars;’’ and 
how “the whole peninsula trembled under the 
incessant thunderings of our infernal machin- 
ery”’—all which terrible hurly-burly was oc- 
| easioned by a cannonade between two armies 
numbering about seven thousand men each ! 
Under the heavy and incessant fire from 
the American intrenchments, Lord Cornwal- 
lis seems to have lost heart of hope, and, 
| about the 15th of October, resolved on the 
hazardous plan of crossing the York, and. re- 
treating by land to New York. The attempt 
was made on the ensuing night; but the very 
elements were against him. A part of his 
army had crossed to Gloucester Point, oppo- 
site Yorktown, and the rest were in the act 
of following, when a violent storm of wind 
and rain arose ; the boats were driven down 
the river or swamped; and, on the next day, 
the attempt was seen to be desperate; the 
English general realized that nothing was left 
him but to remain and await his fate. At 
this last moment Washington’s figure ap- 
pears, and a few chance words uttered by 
him are recorded. He was, as usual at his 





Among these was the Rev. Mr. Thompson, a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church—a hand- 
some and accomplished person— who suc- 
ceeded in impressing the “ Honorable Mrs. 
Spottswood,” and became engaged to her. 

Temple Farm now disappears from view, 
and we do not hear of it again until 1781, 
when the estate had become the property of 
the Nelson family, but was leased toa lady | 
tamed Moore, from whom the mansion took 
its modern name of the “ Moore House.” 

In the years which had elapsed between 
the death of Spottswood and 1781, many | 
things had occurred. Other governors had 
succeeded—the spirit of resistance to English 
misrule had become more and more inflamed. 
The struggle had begun, and gone on its way 
in Virginia, New England, New York, the | 
Jerseys, and the Carolinas. And now, in the | 
autumn of 1781, Lord Cornwallis, command- | 
ing the main English force, after evacuating | 
North Carolina, and ravaging Tide - water, | 
Virginia, was shut up in Yorktown by the 
American and French forces under Washing- 
ton. It is unnecessary here to trace, in any | 
thing like detail, the events of the campaign | 
leading to the siege of Yorktown, or the inci- 





works, watching the cannonade. A cannon- 
ball ploughed up the ground near him, but 
he did not seem to notice it. 


the struggle was over. For a moment the 


grave commander-in-chief remained silent, | 


his eyes fixed intently on the enemy’s re- 
doubts. The examination seemed to satisfy 
him. 

“ Yes,” he said, in the slow and deliber- 
ate tones customary with him, “the work is 
done, and well done.” And, as if there were 


no further advantage in remaining, he turned | 


round to his servant and said, “ William, 
hand me my horse.” 

These incidents and utterances may seem 
trivial, and of no importance; but the least 
acts and very verbal expressions used by this 
celebrated personage are worthy of record. 

A correspondence speedily ensued between 
the two commanders, with the view of arrang- 
ing the terms of surrender—now seen by 
Lord Cornwallis to be inevitable. Washing- 


mendous and incessant firing ;” the “torrent | 


Then, under | 
| the heavy fire of the American guns, the 
| British artillery was gradually silenced ; there 
was now scarcely any reply ; and Knox, who | 
was standing beside Washington, said that | 


! 
| 
| 


ton was entirely incapable of wantonly sub- 
jecting his adversary to conditions of an 
humilitating description, but he was a sol- 
dier, and he insisted on one article—that the 
British forces should march out with colors 
cased, a mark of degradation inflicted upon 
the American troops under General Lincoln, 
at Charleston. To this Lord Cornwallis was 


| compelled to submit; and, to perfeet this 





“ poetic justice,” Washington appointed Lin- 
coln the officer to receive the surrender. The 
ceremony took place on the 19th of October. 

I have thought it best to proceed without 
interruption to the end of this brief historic 
summary before returning to the more imme- 
diate subject of this sketch—the connection 
of the “‘ Moore House” with the ovcurrences 
succinctly noticed. It has long been believed 
that this old building witnessed a personal 
interview between Washington and Cornwal- 
lis, and that the ceremony of signing the 
articles of capitulation by the respective com- 
manders took place in one of the rooms of 
the building. In spite of tradition, which 
sometimes leads surely, but sometimes mis- 
leads, there seems to be no authority for the 
statement. “Done in the trenches before York- 
town” is written above the signatures of 
Washington and the French officers; and, al- 
though this may not appear conclusive, there 
seems good reason to believe that, if such a 
personal interview took place, and the two 
generals signed in presence of each other 
at the Moore House, some record of these 
facts would remain. None are to be found. 


Chief-Justice Marshall, who was in Virginia 
at the time, and probably present at the siege, 


writes in his “ Life of Washington :” “ About 
ten in the forenoon, his lordship beat a par- 


ley, and proposed a cessation of hostilities for 
twenty-four hours, that commissioners might 
meet at Moore’s house, which was just in rear of 
the first parallel, to settle terms for the sur- 
render of the ports of York and Gloucester.” 
Had a personal interview between Cornwallis 
and Washington taken place, Marshall must 
have heard of it; and it would thus appear 
that only the commissioners met at the Moore 
House, that they there agreed upon the terms 
of surrender, and that the articles thus 
agreed upon were afterward signed by Lord 
Cornwallis in Yorktown, and by Washington 
| in the trenches, 


The history of the Moore House, or, as I 


prefer calling it, Temple Farm, since the 
Revolution, may be related in a few sen- 
tences. 
purchased in 1834 by Dr. William Shields, of 
York, and it was this gentleman who, with 
the true spirit of the antiquary, explored the 
ruins of the ancient “ temple” in the grounds, 
and discovered there the remnants of the 
tombstones of Major Gooch and Alexander 
Spottswood. Through the connection of the 
late venerable Bishop Meade, of Virginia, 
with the brave and patriotic old Nelson family, 
its former possessors, he too was part owner 
of the property, and took:a deep interest in 
its historical traditions, as did the author of 
an excellent Virginia romance, “ The Knights 
of the Horseshoe,” the scene of which is 
principally here. In 1834 the estate was pur- 
chased for three thousand dollars ; in 1839 it 
was again sold, this time for seven thousand ; 


The estate on which it stands was 
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in 1853 it brought eleven thousand ; and the 
last purchaser was offered for it fifteen thou- 
sand dollars: an appreciation in value which 
may be accounted for by two words, marl and 
railroads. 

The plain old building is frequently vis- 
ited by tourists; and, even if its historical 
associations are lost sight of, the superb 
water-view from its grounds, compared by 
enthusiastic writers to the bay of New York, 
and even the bay of Naples, would repay the 
lover of the picturesque. The incidents col- 
lected here of its palmy days, when Spotts- 
wood lived there, and, in after-times, when it 
shook with the roar of , and wit d 
the famous surrender of Cornwallis, will add, 
I hope, to its attractions. 





J. Esten Cooke. 





HEARTS AND HANDS.* 


4 STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUR NEW HERALDRY. 


Dorine the next few days Mr. Langdon 
and Miss Courtenay see a great deal of each 
other, somewhat to the disgust of the ad- 
mirers of the latter. For this seeing does 
not take place in the parlor or the ballroom, 
or on the piazzas of the hotel, where another 
man can at any moment come up and de- 
mand half of the lady’s attention, but out 
among the woods and hills, in the glen where 
the sketch (now rapidly approaching comple- 
tion) was begun, and other forest-nooks as 
wild and fair. Besides the admirers already 
mentioned, nobody pays very much attention 
to them. Mrs. Langdon objects on principle 
to any thing savoring of artistic vagabondage, 
but she is willing to tolerate sketching and 
rambling as a lesser evil than Mrs. Trescott ; 
and the association with Sybil causes her no 
concern whatever. She is a pretty, bright 
little thing, just the companion to make a 
summer -day’s loitering pleasant; but the 
shrewd old lady knows her world, and she 
knows that men without fortune do not marry 
the prettiest and brightest of little things 
when they have only their prettiness and 
brightness for dower. Besides which, she 
clings persistently to a belief in Gerald’s hope- 
less passion for his old love, the woman whom 
she never meets or mentions without a shaft 
of sarcasm. According to her belief, there 
és danger in this woman—danger of an in- 
fatuation without definite end—but Sybil’s 
sweet youth and beauty can, with a sane man, 
only serve to amuse an idle hour. As for Mr. 
Courtenay, he is too much absorbed in whist, 
newspapers, and speculative discourse—for 
he has been lucky enough to find some- other 
advanced minds with whom he can inter- 
change ideas—to pay any attention to his 
daughter. With philosophical indifference, 
he leaves her to her own amusements. These 
amusements Miss Armytage regards with su- 





* Exrsnap, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
D, Arrtston & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 








percilious indifference, and a relief which she 
would not acknowledge even to herself. She 
says to her aunt (who receives the informa- 
tion with exactly the amount of credulity 
which is due to it) that the girl has taken to 
this desperate flirtation with Gerald because 
Cecil Mainwaring dropped her, but in her 
heart she knows better. She knows that, so 
far from having “dropped” her, Cecil Main- 
waring is not a little piqued at the new inter- 
est which Sybil has developed, even while 
still honored with his august attentions. 

So the little comedy stands on one bright, 
golden morning when the different characters 
in it are grouped under a large tree on the 
lawn. Already the day is very warm, but 
here there are shade, and grass, and some- 
thing of a breeze. All over the lawn similar 
groups are scattered, while around and about 
the hotel people swarm like ants. It is the 
height of the season, and Mainwaring has 
just announced that, if the crowd does not 
lessen, he must certainly leave. 

“Man is a gregarious animal,” he adds, 
“ but my gregariousness is not developed to 
the extent of liking to lodge with three other 
men, all of whom are absolute strangers to 
me, and one of whom snores frightfully.” 

“If you are three to one, why don’t the 
rest of you put him out of the window ?” in- 
quires Mrs. Langdon. “It would give him a 
lesson. I always believed that people could 
help snoring if they had a mind that way.” 

“We gently remonstrate with him,” an- 
swers Mainwaring, “ but nobody has thought 
of the window. Luckily we have one, and I 
think I shall suggest it to-night.” 

“For your comfort,” says Miss Armytage, 
“ the crowd is likely to thin in a few days. It 
usually does about the middle of August, 
The throng of transients—people who come 
only for a day or two—lessens then, and so- 
ciety is much pleasanter.” 

“The crowd will increase, however, until 
after the fancy-ball,” says a young gentleman 
who is lying on the grass by Sybil. “That 
comes off next Thursday. By-the-way, are 
any or all of you ladies going in charac- 
ter?” 

“ T might achieve a success as one of Mac- 
beth's witches,” says Mrs. Langdon. “I don’t 


know any other character that I could sup- | 


port; and, since that is not particularly at- 
tractive, I shall remain content with my 
own.” 

“] shall go as Marie Antoinette,” says 
Miss Armytage, as composedly as if she had 
conceived the most brilliant and original of 
ideas. 

“And shall you go as Mary Queen of 
Scots?” asks the young gentleman on the 
grass, in a low tone, of Sybil. 

“What an idea!” she answers, opening 
her eyes as she turns toward him. “Do you 
think I am crazed with vanity? I cannot 
imagine any woman who was not, deliberately 
personating one of the most famous beauties 
of the world.” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“ Plenty of them are crazed with it, then,” 
he says, “for I never heard of a fancy-ball 
without a Mary Stuart—sometimes two or 
three. But I did not seriously believe you 
meant to take the character. I only asked 





because it seems always to go as a companion 
to Marie Antoinette.” 

“T think, like Mrs. Langdon, I shall be 
content with my own character,” Sybil says, 
“T have not originality enough to think of 
one, nor ingenuity enough to arrange a cos- 
tume.” 

“If you can decide upon a character, 
Elise can arrange the costume,” says Mrs, 
Langdon, quickly ; for she has a fancy to see 
her pretty favorite as much admired as pos- 
sible. 

But to decide upon a character is, with 
Sybil, as with many another young lady, the 
grand difficulty. She can think of nothing 
which is not too hackneyed or too imposing; 
neither can her companions. Miss Armytage 
condescendingly suggests the Princess de 
Lamballe, but Sybil shakes her head, fully 
aware that Nature has not fashioned her on 
the pattern of the ladies of the court of 
Louis XVI.; Mrs. Langdon suggests Nour- 
mahal; the young gentleman on the grass 
goes still farther east, and says that a Japan- 
ese character—say a Japanese court-lady— 
would be something quite new ; Mr. Mainwar- 
ing looks at the girl, and says, “‘ A dryad.” 

She understands that he means to allude 
to her recent sylvan rambles, and laughs. 

“You are not in earnest,” she says, “ but 
perhaps you have hit upon a good idea. Do 
you remember Andersen’s story of the dis- 
contented dryad who went to Paris, and whose 
longing for excitement and sight-seeing was 
so great that at last life was given to her for 
one single night? Why might I not take that 
character ?” 

“Because nobody would remember the 
story, and the costume would not be pretty,” 
answers Mrs. Langdon. “ Never take a char- 
acter that will not give you the fullest scope 
for a becoming dress.—Gerald ”—as that gen- 
tleman comes sauntering toward them at the 
moment—“ can’t you suggest a character for 
Miss Courtenay for the fancy-ball ?”’ 

“T found Miss Courtenay’s character some 
time ago,” says Gerald, sitting down, and re- 
garding Sybil with a smile. ‘ But, whether 
or not it will answer for the fancy-ball, I can- 
not tell.” 

“ What is it?” asks Mainwaring, indolent- 
ly. “Some of the rest of us fancy that we 
have found Miss Courtenay’s character, too.” 

“It is ‘My Last Duchess,’” says Lang- 
don, quietly. ‘ Does anybody remember the 
sketch? Browning drew it.” 

Of course, everybody professes to re- 
member it—except the young geytleman on 
the grass, who boldly avows that he always 
found Browning a bore—but the recollection 
is evidently too hazy to be of much service. 

“Can’t you repeat it for us, Gerald?” 
Mrs. Langdon says, and Gerald replies that 
he will try. He does try, and succeeds, with- 
out much blundering, in repeating the dramat- 
ic fragment. When he comes to the lines— 

“.... She had 
A heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere ’— 
all eyes turn on Sybil, and there is a general 
laugh. She laughs herself, but blushes, too, 
and thinks that Langdon must mean to retal- 
iate for the cast of “ Vere de Vere.” 
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When the recitation is finished, everybody 
agrees that Sybil, ‘in the duchess’s place, 
would most likely have met the duchess’s 
fate, and Mrs. Langdon, with a view to the 
fancy-ball, asks what is the date of the poem. 

“None given,” Gerald answers. “The 
scene is Ferrara, the time omitted — but I 
fancy about sixteen hundred and something.” 

“Tt would be very easy to get up an Ital- 
jan costume of that time,” says Mrs. Lang- 
don, meditatively. “And it would be very 
becoming. Yes ’—with a nod toward Sybil 
—“I think it will dz! And you can call 
yourself Duchess of Ferrara, if you think 
people would not understand what ‘ My Last 
Duchess’ means.” 

“ But, Mrs. Langdon,” cries Sybil, aghast, 
“you forget the costume—” 

“Elise will attend to all that, my dear,” 
says the old lady, nodding her head, as Cin- 


' derella’s fairy godmother may have nodded 


hers over the pumpkin coach. Everybody 
who knows Mrs. Langdon is aware that penu- 
tiousness is not one of her faults. On the 
contrary, she is often lavishly generous, and 
never spares any expense in carrying out her 
whim of the moment. Just now, her whim 
isto make a charming “ Last Duchess” of 
Sybil, and, unheeding any remonstrance ut- 
tered by that young lady, or look by Miss 
Armytage, she orders Gerald to give her his 
arm that she may go and consult Elise on the 
details of the toilet. 

As Langdon obeys, he turns to Sybil : 

“Do you feel like walking this morning?” 
heasks. “ It is much cooler among the hills 
than in this valley, and I have found a capi- 
tal path up one of the mountains.” 

“What do you think Miss Courtenay is 
made of 2” asks the recumbent gentleman. 
“A capital path up a mountain on such a day 
as this—ye gods !” 

“Tt is cooler on the mountains—much,” 
says Sybil. “I know that, for I have tried 
it.” 

“Will you try it again?” asks Langdon. 

She hesitates a second, then nods “ Yes,” 
and he passes away across the grass, with 
Mrs. Langdon on his arm. Her companion 
looks after him with any thing but affection- 
ate regard. 

“Of all insufferable bores, those fellows 
who go in for physical training, and that kind 
of thing, are the worst,” he remarks. “I did 
not know that Langdon was in that line, until 
he has taken to training you at such a rate, 
Miss Courtenay. Why do you let him impose 
on you so? Upon my word, I think it is 
4 shame!” 

“T am not in the habit of allowing people 
to impose on me,” says Sybil. “If I did not 
Want to be trained, you may be sure that Mr. 
Langdon would not train me.” 

While the snubbed gentleman meditates 
on this reply, and on the singular tastes 
which women occasionally display—as, for 
instance, that of walking up a mountain with 
such a fellow as Langdon, instead of sitting 
comfortably under a tree with himself—Main- 
Waring turns to Miss Armytage : 

“They have not invited us to join their 
€xpedition,” he says, “ but suppose we invite 
ourselves? They must find something to 
tepay them for such an exertion, while it is 





undoubtedly very warm here, and going to be 
warmer.” 

“Perhaps they may not want us,” she 
suggests — shrinking from such a prospect, 
yet not liking to refuse absolutely. “ They 
seem quite sufficient for each other.” 

“We shall not trouble their egoisme @ 
deuz,” he says, coolly. “The mountain- 
paths are, luckily, as free to us as to them. 
Will you go?” 

And she, like Sybil—though much more 
unwillingly—answers “ Yes.” 

It is safe to say that she regrets heartily 
having done so when the path along which 
Langdon leads them begins to wind up a 
steep ascent, though shaded over darkly and 
greenly. Sybil walks on with light, elastic 
step, but Miss Armytage has never had a 
training with Frank and Jack over the green 
Carolina hills, and she feels that this is but 
a poor exchange for the gay scene she left 
behind. She lags more and more, leans 
heavily on Mainwaring’s arm, and finally says 
that she can go no farther. Mainwaring rec- 
ognizes his mistake in forgetting that some 
women who are made for ballrooms are not 
also made for mountain-sides, and bears the 
consequences like a man. 

“Let us sit down here and rest a while,” 
he says. “Then we will go back.” 

The place which he indicates is on the 
very verge of the mountain, and a view is 
spread before them which might well repay 
them for the ascent, did either possess any 
appreciation of the picturesque. The dense- 
ly-wooded hill-side shelves abruptly down at 
their feet, while far below lies a green valley, 
in which the roof of a farm-house is visible, 
while the mountain-range stretches away on 
every side, peak after peak melting into the 
blueness of distance. The air which comes 
to them is cool and fresh—a very elixir of 
vitality compared to that of the valley—the 
world and the beauty thereof seem out- 
spread; the boundless ocean of ether above 
their heads is far, and blue, and faint; and a 
wild, sweet fragrance of the forest encom- 
passes them. 

“ At least, we have found coolness!” says 
Mainwaring, taking off his hat, so that the 
breeze comes to his brow, round which light 
rings of fair damp hair are lying. 

“Yes,” assents Miss Armytage, a little 
languidly, “but I hardly think it is worth 
all the exertion we have undergone. What 
must Gerald and Miss Courtenay be made of, 
I wonder, to like this form of amusement !” 

“ Sometimes I rather like it myself,” says 
Mainwaring, “ but Iam sorry I should have 
persuaded you to come only to fatigue your- 
self.” 

“Oh, it does not matter,” she answers. 
“We are comfortable enough here, and most 

likely the descent will not be so unpleasant. 
How far do you suppose the others will go?” 

“To the top of the mountain, most likely 
—they are both excellent pedestrians. I 
saw that Lamgdon had his sketch-book, too.” 

“He carries that always of late. A re- 
vival of his old fancy to be an artist seems 
to have come to him. Aunt Langdon is very 





much disgusted, and indeed I do not wonder. 
For any one of his expectations, the thing is 
absurd!” 


“ Perhaps his expectations may yet come 
to naught,” says Mainwaring, lazily stroking 
his mustache. ‘“ Mrs. Langdon is rather in- 
clined to be capricious, is she not ?” 

“Not with regard to Gerald,” answers 
Miss Armytage, decidedly. “He is the one 
person about whom she never has been ca- 
pricious. She is more attached to him than 
she is to any one else, and I really believe 
that if she had to leave her property abso- 
lutely to one or the other, she would rather 
leave it to him than to me.” 

A moment’s silence follows this state- 
ment. It has been made with a purpose, 
Mainwaring feels; and, as he looks dreamily 
into the far purple distance, he realizes that 
another cast for fortune has failed. It is this 
realization, perhaps, which brings a slight tone 
of bitterness into his voice when he speaks. 

“Then,” he says, “I suppose you mean 
to marry him?” 

“What else can I do?” she asks, with 
the faint flush deepening on her fair face. 
“You know how Iam placed. I have very 
little fortune of my own, and, if I do not mar- 
ry Gerald, I hardly think aunt will leave me 
any thing—at least, any thing worth mention- 
ing.” 

There is another minute’s silence. A bee 
comes and settles on a blossom near tl a, 
then passes away with a humming so 
Far below they can distinguish a wagon, uke 
a white speck, winding along a road. Over- 
head a few light clouds are floating athwart 
the great sapphire plains of sky. They are 
all alone—entirely alone—on this wild moun- 
tain-side, and they have for many months 
played at making love. Let us hear, there- 
fore, in what passionate words they will say 
farewell—if farewell must be said. We know 
that Romeo and Juliet would not have said it ; 
but they were foolish and inconsequent young 
people, who fortunately did not live to test 
the agreeables of a narrow income. This 
time the lady is the first to speak—a little 
timidly : 

“Cecil, you cannot blame me ?—you can- 
not think it possible for me to act other- 
wise ?” 

“No, I don’t blame you,” says Mainwar- 
ing—and again an accent of bitterness mars 
the usually pleasant tone of his voice—“ why 
should I? You have been reared in certain 
social conditions which, of course, it would 
be madness to ask you to resign.” 

She turns on him with a sudden sparkle 
in her eye. Even to her a sense of his in- 
justice comes. 

“Have you ever usked me to resign 
them?” she demands. “You know that 
you have not! You know that you have no 
right to take such a tone tome! You know 
that you are the last—the very last man in 
the world, Cecil Mainwaring, to marry a poor 
woman |” 

“ Granted,” he answers, coolly—though a 
flush dyes his face now—“ but, though you 
seem to reproach me, you know why it is so. 
You know that people in our world cannot 
live on sentiment, nor yet on a few hundreds 
a year. I am one of those poor devils whom 
the irony of Fate has given the position, 
tastes, and habits of a gentleman, without 
the means to support them. You are the 
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corresponding woman, Common-sense will 
tell you whether or not we can afford to 
marry each other.” 

He puts his hat on again as he speaks, and 
pulls it low down over his brow—an act which, 
with many men, is very significant of ruf- 
fled temper. Miss Armytage is silent. There 
can be no doubt that common-sense does tell 
her—has told her long before this—whether 
or not they can afford to marry each other ; 
but it is none the less true that common- 
sense is not what she yearns to hear just now. 
Iu the most vapid soul that Vanity Fair ever 
starved, there is still some small lodging 
left for that divine folly which men call love. 
As much as it is in her to love any thing, 
this woman loves this man—not to the ex- 
tent, be it understood, of resigning any thing 
for him—not to the degree of making any 
sacrifice, were he foolish enough to ask one; 
but quite enough to feel a very bitter pang 
at the necessity of parting with him; quite 
enough to long, as any village maiden might, 
for words of passion and tenderness. But such 
words do not come. Mainwaring is silent, 
also, gazing steadily under the level rim of 
his hat at those heavenly-looking peaks far 
away. At last it falls on her to break the si- 
lence. 

“ Yes, I know all that,” she says. “It 
would be strange if I did not know it, after 
having heard nothing else all my life. But 
sometimes one grows weary of the sound of 
it!” 

Her voice tells more than her words— 
there is a betraying quiver in it which makes 
Mainwaring turn quickly and look at her. 
The eyes which meet his own have absolute- 
ly tears in them. They are tears of vexation 
as well as of pain; but he, of course, cannot 
know that. Little as she thinks it, Isabel 
Armytage has never in her life looked more 
lovely, more fitted to charm, than at this mo- 
ment. She bas in a measure forgotten her- 
self, and the cold superciliousness has left 
her face. Mainwaring has never been in love 
with her, and of late even his fancy has very 
much died away; but he is a gentleman, and 
he feels suddenly that she cares for him more 
than he has imagined. 

“ Forgive me for repeating it, then,” he 
says, taking the small gloved hand next him. 
“You must feel that it is as hard—much 
more hard for me to utter than for you to 
hear. Good Heavens! do you suppose I am 
thinking of myself?” (for a moment, perhaps, 
he imagines that he is not). “It is of you 
that I have thought. How can I be selfish 
enough to ask you to give up every thing 
that you have been trained to consider worth 
possessing, for me? But, if you will, Isabel, 
then I can only say that you will make me 
very happy, and that I shall strive very hard 
to keep you from ever regretting it.” 

Let us confess that this is very well done 
for a man to whom nothing would be more 
terrible than to be taken at his word. But 
Mainwaring has not reckoned without his 
host, It is a curious sense of noblesse oblige 
which has forced him to this declaration ; 
but he knows the woman sitting by him too 
well not to feel certain what her answer will 
be. The event justifies his expectation. 

“Tt is impossible!” she says, with the 





thrill at her heart echoing in her voice. 
“You were right in all that you said a mo- 
ment ago, and I—I know it as well as you 
do. We have been reared under certain con- 
ditions, and for certain ends, you and I, and 
we cannot put them aside. We are fit for 
nothing but society, and society would not 
recognize us if we were poor and struggling. 
We should simply mar each other’s lives, 
and make each other miserable. J could not 
bear poverty, and neither could you; there- 
fore it—it is quite impossible for us to think 
of marrying each other.” 

“ And you will let your aunt deliberately 
hand you over to Langdon?” asks Main- 
waring, jealously. He is unquestionably re- 
lieved by all that she has said; but jealousy 
is often independent of love, and it is natural 
that he should grudge Langdon—whom he 
has never liked—this fair pink-and-white 
show-piece for his wealth. 

“TI suppose it will come to that,” she an- 
swers, with a sigh. “ After all, the necessity 
might be worse. Gerald is not actively dis- 
agreeable, as the men whom many women 
marry are.” , 

“ But you care nothing for him!” says 
her companion, almost indignantly. He is 
not prone to reflect very deeply on social or 
other kind of evils; but just now the sordid- 
ness of all this strikes him, and he wonders 
for a moment how such women as these can 
hold themselves a degree above the Circas- 
sians of the East. 

Her eyes turn on him with a look of sur- 
prise. “ Care nothing for him!” she repeats, 
a little bitterly. “ What of that? Do peo- 
ple in our world think it necessary to care 
for the man or woman whom they marry ?” 

And Mainwaring, reflecting on the world 
of which she speaks, cannot honestly affirm 
that they do. 


—_——~+—— 


CHAPTER X. 
A DAY OF GYPSYING. 


Waite this conversation is in progress 
on the side of the mountain, Langdon and 
Sybil have made their way to the summit, 
and enjoy a view as much more extended 
than that which lies before the others as 
their position is more elevated. Hill and val- 
ley, meadow and stream, peaks and gorges, 
lie spread below them in enchanting com- 
binations of color and form; while afar off, 
on the blue horizon, they can see the state- 
ly crest of more than one famous monarch 
among the mountains. Also they can now 
command a view of the Springs—of hotel and 
cottages nestling in the green basin which 
incloses them. 

“Does it not look bakingly hot down 
there?” says Sybil, complacently. “ A valley 
in the mountains is always, at mid-day, the 
warmest place in the world! I wish we had 
brought some luncheon along, and we need 
not have gone back until evening. Why had 
we not sense enough to think of it?” 

“T did think of it,” answers Langdon, 
“but I had not audacity enough to propose 
that you should spend a whole day in my 
society—nor vanity enough to imagine that 
you would find it pleasant.” 














“* Now, I call that nonsense,” says Sybil, 
candidly. “I really don’t believe— excuse 
me !—that you thought of the luncheon at all, 
Else your humility might have allowed you 
to remember that I have lately spent several 
whole afternoons and mornings in your so. 
ciety, and, since I am here now, the inference 
is that I did not find them unpleasant.” 

“ You are very kind,” he says, laughing; 
“so kind that I shall confess that humility 
was not altogether the cause of my failure to 
bring a lunch. I did think of it, but another 
and better plan presented itself to my con- 
sideration. There is a farm-house not far 
from here—on the other side of the hill— 
where we can obtain a simply Arcadian col- 
lation. In the course of one of my solitary 
rambles, I was there the other day, and, after 


| giving me « bounteous repast of corn-bread 


and buttermilk—I am sure you are pastoral 
enough to like buttermilk—the good woman 
pressingly invited me to return, promising to 
kill, if not a fatted calf, at least a fatted 
chicken for me. Shall we go and get it?” 

“ By all means,” cries Sybil, with a child’s 
delight dancing into her eyes. “ How pleas- 
ant it will be! I like buttermilk of all 
things, and I have not had a drop since! 
left home. But”—her face falls a little 
“how about Miss Armytage and Mr. Main- 
waring? Of course we must ask them to go 
too; and do you think the good woman will 
be prepared for such a company?” 

“T am sure the good woman would wel- 
come thrice as many, and spread her best 
cheer for them. But you need not fear— 
they will not come. I felt sure of that when 
they started. Isabel never mounted a bill 
in her life, and I doubt if’ Mainwaring finds 
the exercise agreeable. At this moment, no 
doubt, their faces are turned in saddened wis- 
dom toward the Springs.” 

“TI hope so, I am sure,” says Sybil. 
“ There is a fitness in all things, and neither 
Miss Armytage nor Mr. Mainwaring suits 4 
place like this. Now, you and I” —she 
glances at him gayly—‘ would make capital 
gypsies, would we not?” 

“TI think so,” he answers, smiling in tum 
as he looks at the winsome face; “so we 
will go gypsying to-day—though we have not 
a kettle in which to make our own tea and 
cook our own rabbit.” 

“ Who ever heard of cooking a rabbit in 
a kettle?” laughs Sybil. “Or who ever 
heard of gypsies drinking tea? I am afraid 
your knowledge of the habits of vagrants 
needs to be improved. Now, I have seen 
some gypsies—real gypsies. They came to 
our house once and told my fortune?” 

“T hope it was a good one.” 

“Do they ever tell any other kind? I 
was to marry young, live very happily, and 
be very rich—all of which seems in fair 
way of coming to pass.” 

“Did they mention the probable appear- 
ance of your future husband ? ” 

“ Yes, he was to be tall and handsome— 
like Jack.” 

“T have no faith in gypsies,” says Lang- 
don, quietly beginning to make a sepia sketeb. 

The summit of the mountain is level a3 4 
table, and they are seated together under # 
large tree, with their faces turned toward the 
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breeze which comes so freshly and sweetly 
ever miles of rustling forest to visit this 
“ wind-loved spot,” and the unusual visitors 
seated thereon. 

As Gerald sketches, Sybil talks—that gay 
nonsense which is pleasanter than the wis- 
dom of sages when one hearkens with par- 
tial ears. There is no constraint between 
them; they have established a thorough ca- 
maraderie, which is as agreeable as it is un- 
common between two young people of oppo- 
site sexes. With most young ladies this 
would be impossible ; or, if possible at all, 
would degenerate into the fast familiarity 
which must inevitably bring in its turn that 
contempt of which the proverb speaks. But 
Sybil is neither a cut-and-dried “ young lady,” 
nor yet that girl of the period, fast of man- 
ners and daring of speech, with whom we all 
have the honor of being acquainted. She is 
only a frank, sweet maiden, with intelligent 
mind and unawakened heart, whose life-long 
companionship with Jack and Frank has 
fitted her to be the comrade of another man 
in just such fashion— provided that man 
treats her like a sensible being, and does not 
insist upon regarding her solely in the light 
of a recipient of compliment and a partner in 
flirtation. Not that she does not like both 
these things in their proper place, but, as 
she has remarked, “there is a fitness in all 
things,” and their place is not in the fair, 
sylvan haunts and greenwood shades which 
are associated with all the simple, healthy, 
outdoor pleasures of the childhood she has 
scarcely left behind. 

Before long she proceeds to call her com- 
panion to account for his “ Last Duchess ” 
comparison. “I did not exactly understand 
the point of it,” she confesses, “ but I sup- 
pose you meant that, like the duchess, I smile 
tooindiscriminately. I don’t pretend to deny 
the charge. Of course, I desire to make my- 
self agreeable to everybody—and why should 
Inot?” 

“A very commendable desire, if proper- 
ly regulated,” says the artist, with gravity ; 
“but, if not regulated, very likely to lead 
to unpleasant results, as in the case of the 
duchess,” 

“But fortunately I have no husband with 
a nine-hundred-years-old name, to order that 
my smiles shall stop altogether.” 

“Very true. Unpleasant results vary, 
however, with time and circumstances.” 

“What do you mean?” she asks, impa- 
tiently. “What unpleasant results can hap- 
pen from my smiles ? ” 

“Do you remember feeling indignant yes- 
terday because you overheard a lady say that 
you were ‘an unscrupulous flirt?’ That was 
one result.” 

“Bah!” says Sybil, with an accent caught 
from Mrs. Langdon, “ I did not mind that spite- 
ful remark. She only said so because the 
man with whom T was dancing used to be an 
admirer of hers.” 

Langdon shakes his head over his sketch. 

Tam afraid, my duchess,” he says, “ that 
the worst result is in yourself. I am afraid 
that the love of admiration and the desire to 
win it has already made you careless from 


whom it comes, or at what cost to others it is 
obtained.” 





She flushes painfully. “ You say very un- 
pleasant things!” she cries. “I don’t know 
why I should submit to it. Nobody else finds 
fault with me. Papa has not said a word, and 
Mrs. Langdon thinks that the more men I at- 
tract the better.” 

“Tt is because nobody else finds fault 
with you that I have ventured to do so,” he 
answers, gently—so gently that Sybil, whom 
a kind word always melts, feels her indigna- 
tion vanishing. “It is also because I feel an 
interest in you such as few others do, I think. 
I was attracted by you, when we met in Rich- 
mond, because you were so fresh, so natural, 
so unlike the girls one meets by hyndreds at 
places like this. You may judge, then, wheth- 
er or not it pains me to see you losing more 
of your distinctive charms each day, assimi- 
lating more to a standard which is unworthy 
of your imitation, and cleapening the value 
of your smiles by showering them on every 
man—fool or otherwise—who is presented to 
you.” 

The gray eyes which are lifted from the 
sketch to meet her own have a glow in them 
which Sybil does not exactly understand. 
There is no possible ground to doubt that 
Mr. Langdon is in earnest; yet why should 
he take so much interest in the deterioration 
of her character or the wasting of her smiles ? 
This is the question which she mentally pro- 
poses to herself, and to which she receives 
no satisfactory reply. 

“Tn short,” she says, trying to look piqued, 
and not by any means achieving a success, 
“you mean that you agree with the good-na- 
tured lady whom you have already quoted, 
and consider me ‘an unscrupulous flirt ?’” 

“You have mistaken me very much if 
you think so for a moment,” he answers, 
quickly. ‘“ But you do not think so. You 
understand exactly what I mean.” 

She gives up the effort to look piqued, 

and laughs as she takes up a small stone and 
hurls it over the edge of the mountain. In 
the days of their common childhood, Frank 
taught her how to throw a stone, and she is 
very vain of the unusual accomplishment. 
on Yes, I suppose I understand you,” she 
says, with a little sigh ; ‘ but it is only saints 
who are always perfect, you know, and I— 
well, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark 
that Iam not a saint. Let us drop the sub- 
ject. I shall not come on any more moun- 
tain-expeditions if you improve the occasion 
by telling me of my faults. Nobody likes to 
be told of his faults. It is a personal sub- 
ject which is never agreeable.” 

“You are determined to insure silence 
when you threaten to come on no more moun- 
tain - expeditions,” says Langdon, smiling. 
“ By-the-by, I fancy it is time to go and see 
about our buttermilk. Do you feel ready for 
the walk ?” 

Yes, Sybil says, she is quite ready; and, 
after the drawing-materials have been packed 
together and slung over her companion’s 
shoulders, they set their faces down the moun- 
tain. The path which they follow is by no 
means so good as the one by which they as- 
cended, but it has the merit of being densely 
shaded, and they laugh as merrily as a pair 
of children over their scrambles. The as- 
sistance which Langdon finds it necessary to 





offer, Sybil willingly accepts; and, as he 
breaks a way for her through the under- 
growth, or helps her over rocks, the sense of 
frank and pleasant intimacy deepens between 
them. After a time they reach the bourne 
of their journey—a log farm-house on the 
side of the hill, where they are received and 
made heartily welcome by the good woman 
of whom Gerald has spoken. They are also 
received and solemnly stared at by half a 
dozen tow - headed urchins, who bear the 
names of Virginia’s illustrious dead. Their 
mother introduces George Warhington, Thom- 
as Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Martha Wash- 
ington, and Robert Lee—all of whom, she 
adds, were named by her old man. She then 
spreads a repast which is as beunteous and 
Arcadian as the heart of wanderer could 
desire. Milk and bread - and -butter— she 
apologizes that she has nothing better to of- 
fer, unless they will wait until she can kill 
and cook a chicken; but Langdon and Sybil 
assure her that they could not possibly de. 
sire any thing better, and the chicken, which 
is peacefully picking round the door-step, is 
spared. Thomas Jefferson and Martha Wash- 
ington disappear for a time, to reappear pres- 
ently with a tin vessel full of ripe black- 
berries, which they have been out to gather. 
Moved to emulation, Patrick Henry also goes, 
and returns with some small, hard, green 
peaches, which look as if they might possibly 
ripen by October. Of the first, Sybil plenti- 
fully partakes ; for the last, Langdon gravely 
returns thanks, and puts them in his pock- 
et, to consume on the way, he unblushingly 
states. He then opens his portfolio, and, 
while Sybil is still occupied in staining her 
fingers and lips with blackberries, he sketch- 
es the heads of the family in crayon. They 
crowd around him while his practised fingers 
touch up the different likenesses to really ex- 
cellent fidelity, and the shyest among them 
finds voice to express amazement and de- 
light. The “good woman,” in particular, 
overpowers him with gratified thanks, and is 
so earnestly desirous that Sybil and himself 
should return speedily that it is with diffi- 
culty they at last take their departure, es- 
corted to the stile by the whole family, and 
admiringly gazed upon as long as they are in 
sight. 

The warmest hours of the day have been 
spent in this manner, and it is as cool and 
pleasant as they could possibly desire on the 
hill-side up which they slowly climb. They 
are in a wilderness of green, touched here and 
there with gold, but only here and there, for 
they are on the eastern side of the mountain, 
and the sun has almost altogether left it. 
Great masses of gray rock lie along their 
path, cushioned with moss and draped with 
delicate ferns. The sylvan solitude is ‘all 
their own, and so fair is it, so wild and fairy- 
like, that no possible phenomenon which 
could occur would startle them, not the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful princess on a snow- 
white palfrey, nor a knight in a green-and- 
gold hunting-suit, nor even— 

“Tf, from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed dryad, stepping forth, should say, 

* Behold me! I am May!’ "— 
or any thing else, for that matter. 

So deeply in shade have they been that, 
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when they reach the summit, they are startled 
to find how early it is—how high the sun still 
blazes in the western sky, and how bathed in 
golden light is all that part of the world which 
does not lie on the eastern side of the moun- 
tains. Sybil sits down on the grass, and 
Langdon establishes himself by her side. 

“ We need not think of going down for an 
hour or two yet,” she says. “ What do you 
suppose, by-the-way, our friends will imagine 
has become of us?” 

“ Public opinion—as much as knows any 
thing about us—will be divided between flir- 
tation, death, and elopement,” he replies. 
“ Our special friends—that is, your father and 
my step-mother—if they give us a thought, 
will quietly take it for granted that we are 
amusing ourselves, a conclusion in which they 
are not mistaken.” 

“ Don’t you think it might be best to speak 
for yourself?” Sybil suggests. “‘ How do you 
know that Jam amused? At this moment I 
may be pining for Mr. Mainwaring, or some 
one else, on whom to bestow the smiles you 
condemn.” 

“ At least you can’t deny that you enjoyed 
the buttermilk and the blackberries,” he re- 
torts. “Which reminds me that Patrick 
Henry’s peaches are still in my pocket. Will 
you have one?” 

She takes it with a laugh. “I am afraid 
Patrick Henry would not be flattered,” she 
says, “but just now Dr. Abernethy’s advice 
about cucumbers occurs to me, to peel, slice, 
prepare with vinegar and pepper, and then— 
throw away.” 

So, talking lightly, they sit for an hour, 
watching the sun sinking slowly to his rest. 
They know that the world below them is all 
astir with life and gayety, but they only feel 
a sense of moral as well as physical exaltation 
at being elevated so far above it—at being 
perched, alone with each other, on this serene 
mountain-top. They are supremely satisfied 
and content—they scarcely ask why. It is 
one of those golden hours in life which are 
vouchsafed now and then to all of us—hours 
when the feverish struggle of existence seems 
to cease, when no memory of the past or an- 
ticipation of the future comes to trouble us, 
or mar the calm in which we rest, content, 
like children, with the present. On such an 
hour we afterward look back wistfully, won- 
dering if we rated it at its full value while it 
rested like a benediction over us! Most like- 
ly not. Most likely its enchanted minutes 
slipped unheeded through our careless fingers, 
and we only waked with a thrill when we 
stood, like Adam and Eve, outside the gates 
of paradise. 

So it is with Sybil; but Langdon is wiser, 
and hoards, as it were, the priceless seconds 
flying fast. If it were possible to say to 
Time, “ Linger awhile!” he would gladly say 
it; but, since Joshua of old, no mortal voice 
has had power over that autocrat of life. He 
watches, therefore, the sun nearing its bed of 
glory, and, after a pause, which has lasted for 
several minutes, speaks abruptly: 

“There is something which I wish to say 
to you before we leave this mountain, and yet 
you cannot tell how I dread to mar the memo- 
ry of a day which has been to me so altogeth- 
er bright.” 





“Why should any thing which you have 
to say mar it?” Sybil asks. “If it is about 
me again—” 

“No,” he interrupts. “It is about my- 
self. I mean to be as egotistical as possible, 
and tell you more than I have ever toid any 
one else on earth,” 

“ Indeed!” she says—and it must be con- 
fessed that something exceedingly like curi- 
osity wakes the animation on her face—‘ in 
that case, pray do not hesitate to speak. I 
shall be very glad to listen.” 

Notwithstanding this encouragement, he 
still hesitates, and another golden minute 
drops, like a bubble, into the great gulf of 
time past. Then, turning, he Jeans on bis el- 
bow, and looks at her with eyes 


** As of the sky and sea on a gray day.” 


“Do you remember,” he says, “that you 
asked me not long ago if I did not mean to 
make a marriage of convenience ?” 

Sybil is a little surprised, and perhaps a 
trifle startled, by this unexpected question. 
She takes the last one of Patrick Henry’s 
peaches, and drops it, like its predecessors, 
over the verge of the mountain, as she re- 
plies: ‘Yes, remember. But the question 
was an impertinent one, and you need not 
answer it if you don’t wish to do so.” 

He smiles. “I promised you that I would 
answer it,” he says, “and I always like to 
keep my word. The answer is brief, more- 
over, and will not require much trouble for 
me to speak, or for you to hear. It is simply 
—No.” 

Her hands drop ia her lap, her face turns 
on him with great, dark, wondering eyes. 
“No!” she repeats, incredulously. “ Mr. 
Langdon, you are surely not in earnest! You 
can’t mean that—that you are not going to 
marry Miss Armytage?” 

“T mean just that,” he answers, emphati- 
eally. ‘ Will you tell me why you think that 
I cannot be in earnest ?” 

“ Because,” she answers, gravely, “ your 
step-mother has told me that you will certain- 
ly marry her niece, and I am sure you are not 
the man to hold such an engagement lightly, 
or to think that it is possible to retreat from 
it with honor.” 

“You are quite right,” he says, with a 
flush flickering into his dark cheek. “ But, 
thank God! there is no engagement, nor shad- 
ow of an engagement, existing between Isabel 
Armytage and myself—nothing from which I 
cannot retreat with honor and self-respect.” 

“But Mrs. Langdon—” 

“My step-mother,” he interrupts, impa- 
tiently, “is anxious for such an arrangement, 
and for a time—in sheer apathy and hopeless- 
ness of spirit—I felt as if I might gratify her, 
as if I might settle down and be content with 
the mere husks of life; but this mood did not 
last. Something came and roused me from 
my lethargy; I looked round, and took breath 
as well as thought. After all, what are the 
material goods of life in comparison with 
freedom and self-respect? Therefore I am 
here to-day a free man—free in spirit as well 
as in fact—free, after a bondage of twenty- 
eight years!” 

Sybil gazes at him wonderingly. Certain- 
ly a singular change has come over him. The 





listlessness has vanished from his face, the 
languor from his eyes. He looks like one to 
whom life, hope, resolution, have come. Un- 
consciously he throws back big shoulders and 
head with a gesture significant of courage 
and exultation. He seems to thrill in every 
fibre with the words he has uttered—golden 
words to those who know how to heed them 
—‘* What are the material goods of life in 
comparison with freedom and self-respect ?” 

“ Once in every man’s life, I suppose,” he 
goes on, after a minute, “he has to choose 
not only between God and Mammon, but also. 
between Mammon and his higher self, and on 
that choice depends the whole course and 
meaning of his life. For years past I have 
felt a hopeless sense of an existence pre- 
arranged and fitted in a groove, which has 
crushed all active manhood out of me. Be- 
fore I could decide for myself with regard to 
what my life should be, my father died, leav- 
ing little fortune ; and my step-mother, with 
whom I had always been a great favorite, at 
once adopted me, with the avowed determina 
tion of making my future her care. She kept 
her word most generously. She lavished 
money on my education and my personal 
wants, but she laid a positive interdict on the 
one thing for which Nature fitted me—the 
pursuit of art. So I grew up, chafing a little 
against the restraint—yet not very much. In 
a certain sense, the world was at my feet, and 
its pleasures ready to my hand. No wonder 
the smothered flame within me gave only 
fitful signs of its existence. Then came my 
blind, unreasoning passion for Mary Peron- 
neau—a passion which filled every hour and 
colored every act of my life. Great Heavens, 
what a foolI was! Looking at the woman 
now, I cannot realize what enchantment used 
to rest for me in her commonest words and 
tones. However, I presume every man has 
passed through such a period of folly, and 
looked back on it afterward with pitying 
scorn. I think my folly was a degree more 
intense than most people’s. I worshiped her, 
followed her, was her absolute slave for years, 
and was treated—well, I have told you how, 
in the end. It was during this time that the 
art-fever waked in me again. If I married 
Mary, I knew that I could expect nothing 
from my step-mother, so I went to Europe 
and tested my capacity as an artist, Un- 
taught as I was, I found that it exceeded all 
T had dared to hope. Artists of high posi- 
tion spoke words of kindly encouragement, 


: which it cheers me to remember even yet. 


Then, in the flush of youthful assurance, I 
wrote a letter—such a letter—to Miss Peron- 
neau, painting my future all in rose-color, 
and praying her to wait, only to wait, a little 
while, until I could conquer fame and fortune. 
Of course, having conquered them, I meant 
to lay them at her feet, etc. Miss Peronneau 
was a sensible young lady of the nineteenth 
century. She took no notice of this rhapsody, 
and the next news I heard was of her mar- 
riage to Mr. Trescott.” 

His voice drops over the last word. Light- 
ly as he has spoken, perhaps even yet the old 
pang stirs a little—or, if not the pang, at 
least its memory. It must be a very callous 
nature which does not shrink when even the 
sear of an old wound is touched. The disk 
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of the sun at this moment touches the hori- 
zon. Heis glorious and majestic still, though 
a slight veil of cloud enables them to look on 
his fiery countenance. As he sinks gradually 
below the purple line of distant mountains, 
they do not speak; but, when the last 
glimpse of his radiant face has disappeared, 
and the clouds above are catching his re- 
flected splendor, Sybil says, with a soft sigh: 

“Our day is ended! It has been pleasant, 
bas it not?” 

“No day is ended while sunset yet re- 
mains to it,” answers Langdon ; “ but I must 
take you down the mountain soon, or you will 
be late for the ball to-night.” 

“T don’t think I care particularly for the 
ball,” she says, meditatively. 

“You care for Mrs. Grundy, however, and 
I fear that worthy dame is already shaking 
her head over our escapade.” 

“T don’t think I care for Mrs. Grundy, 
either. But Mr. Mainwaring will be finely 
provoked. He has an engagement to take 
me into the ballroom and dance the first set 
with me.” 

“Disappointment is good for man,” says 
Langdon, composedly. “It teaches him his 
level, which Mainwaring sadly needs to find. 
Well, let me finish my story in the few min- 
utes which remain to us. You must not 
think that I made a fool of myself very long 
after the death of my hopes. Of course, such 
a blow stuns a man for a time; but, if his 
courage is of the right mettle, he soon re- 
covers. But I found that I could not look on 
life exactly as I had looked upon it before. 
Its trifles had ceased to amuse me. I felt the 
need of work—of some serious and definite 
aim in life. Above all, I felt that longing 
which is only known to the born artist—that 
passionate fever of inspiration which with a 
painter expresses itself in form and color, as 
with a poet it flows into great thoughts and 
melodious verse. But the one thing which 
my step-mother asked in return for all that 
she had done for me was that I should not 
become an artist—a life which she regarded 
as a sort of picturesque vagabondage, un- 
tecognized by good society. Now, I am well 
aware that there are many men who, feeling 
all that I felt, would have burst what they 
called ‘the chains of obligation,’ and gone 
their way. But I could not do so. Those 
chains were to me very real and binding. I 
knew for how much I was indebted to my 
step-mother. I also knew that there was but 
one way in which I could acknowledge and 
tepay the debt— that was the way of this 
sacrifice. There were many people who 
called me weak, as well as mercenary, for 
making it; but I hope that you understand 
why I did so.” 

“Yes,” says Sybil, looking at him with 
eyes full of that intelligent sympathy which 
De Quincey defines as comprehension, “I un- 
derstand. I think it would have been very 
hard for any but a naturally selfish person to 
have acted otherwise.” 

To her surprise he takes her hand—a lit- 
— blackberry-stained hand—and kisses 


“Thank you,” he says, gratefully. “You 
cannot tell how glad I am to hear you say 
‘hat; you cannot comprehend how happy it 





makes me to believe that you do not think 
that I sold my liberty for the hope of a for- 
tune.” 

“T am sure no one who knows you could 
think so,” says Sybil, bravely, though the 
lovely carnation of her cheeks has deepened 
to crimson. Let those who have heard much 
of advanced flirtation forgive the girl her 
mild peccadillos, when they learn that this is 
the first time any man has ever kissed her 
hand! 

“ Ah, I am not sure of that,” says Lang- 
don, “but no matter! My own conscience 
acquits me, and that is enough. So I gave up 
my second great hope, and sank into a listless 
apathy which seemed to eat like rust into my 
soul, After a while I went abroad again, and 
lounged like a dissatisfied spirit over half the 
civilized world. Last winter my step-mother 
came to Nice, and brought Isabel Armytage, 
whom I had known from a child, with her. 
Then she told me that this was the wife she 
had selected for me. I was in a mood which 
inclined me to any desperate act, but still I 
could not face with philosophy the idea of 
linking myself for life to such a vapid piece 
of womanhood—one, too, who cared no more 
for me than I for her. I asked for time to 
consider the subject. When we returned to 
this country, I went down to Charleston for a 
month or two. There I considered it at my 
leisure. The result was, that I decided to ac- 
cept what Fate offered. ‘ Why not?’ thought 
I, recklessly. ‘Love and ambition are both 
dead for me! What remains but the outside 
of life, and, if one has purple and fine linen, 
and fares sumptuously every day, one may be 
content.’ And it was in this mood that I was 
going to meet my fate, when ”—suddenly his 
voice sinks a little, a different chord comes 
into it—“* when I met you, Sybil, and you 
saved me!” 

“T?” says Sybil. 

She can say no more, for she feels what is 
coming now, and the traitor blood is rushing 
again to her cheeks. 

“ Yes, you,” he answers. “You did not 
guess it, and I scarcely knew it till now. It 
was not that I fell in love with you; I do not 
mean that—” 

“T did not imagine that you meant it,” 
she interposes, hastily. 

“ But it was that you roused me out of 
myself,” he goes on, as if she had not spoken, 
“and made me feel how sweet a thing wom- 
anhood could be. You see those other two 
had represented the sex to me for so long! 
My old reluctance came back on me, but still 
I hesitated, thinking of all I owed my step- 
mother, until now—now hesitation is at an 
end, for I know that I love you, and that, as 
God hears me, I will never marry any other 
woman!” 

The passionate energy of his voice rings 
out strangely on the still air, and Sybil quiv- 
ers from head to foot with the start she gives, 
and the suppressed excitement tha* makes 
her feel as if she had received an , ‘ectric 
shock from a galvanic battery. It occurs to 
her that this is a “ declaration ””—one of those 
things which the heroines in her favorite 
novels always receive either with rapture or 
indignation, no intermediate state of feeling 
being known. Sybil has no personal expe- 





rience of declarations before this—save, in- 
deed, those of Jack; but, since he has been 
making them off and on ever since she was 
three years old, she has never been able to 
bring herself to a heroine-like mode of re- 
ceiving them. These thoughts pass like a 
flash through her brain; also, it must be 
confessed, the reflection that, if this is a good 
specimen of a declaration, they are rather 
more startling than agreeable. 

“ Sybil,” says Langdon, after a minute— 
and his voice is very gentle—“‘ I fear I have 
surprised, and—not pleased you. Did I not 
tell you that I feared to speak, lest I should 
mar the bright memory of to-day? But I 
could not let you go on thinking I was to 
marry another woman! I could not see oth- 
er men striving to win you without asking 
you to give me a chance to do so. I know 
you do not love me now—it would be strange, 
indeed, if you did—but will you not let me 
try to win your heart ?” 

He looks at her with eyes that plead like 
his voice, and Sybil looks back at him, very 
uncertain what to reply. She is not con- 
scious either of rapture or indignation. She 
is only honestly puzzled, as many a girl has 
been before, uncertain of her own heart, flat- 
tered, touched, yet full of a struggling sense 
of loyalty to Jack. The color-splashed, sun- 
set sky is tingeing with a flood of glory the 
world outspread in green beauty at their feet, 
and “the mountain’s purple bust alone in 
high and glimmering air,” but neither of 
them notices it. Both are absorbed in the 
issue between them—that supreme issue of 
man’s and woman’s life, on which depends 
more of the best interests of existence here 
and hereafter than many pause to think. At 
last— 

“T really think you are mistaken,” she 
says, diffidently. ‘I don’t think anybody is 
trying to win me—at least, not anybody here. 
And” (with evident sincerity) “I cannot im- 
agine what anybody anywhere wants with me ; 
but, of course, that is a matter of taste. If 
you wish to try, I—I do not object, but Mrs. 
Langdon will be very angry.” 

“Never mind about Mrs. Langdon,” says 
Gerald, smiling. ‘You and I are all alone 
now; let us speak only of ourselves. Sybil,” 
taking her hands, and gazing wistfully into 
her fair, sweet face, “do you think you can 
ever learn to love me well enough to marry 
me? Remember, I am a poor man, and I 
must for many years, perhaps for always, be 
a struggling one.” 

Again she looks at him doubtfully. Al- 
ready Sybil has been long enough in Vanity 
Fair to learn that poverty is not a pleasant 
thing, and that struggles are not conducive 
to enjoyment of life. Despise her if you will, 
friends, but put your hands upon your hearts, 
and answer, if you can, whether like consid- 
erations have not swayed yow at certain crit- 
ical moments of your lives, But, to do her 
justice, she does not think of this long—an- 
other remembrance flashes upon her. 

“T do not know whether I could learn to 
love you or not,” she falters, “ but you forget 
Jack! Ishould act as badly as Mrs. Trescott 
acted to you if I threw him over—he who has 
loved me all my life—for you, whom I have 
known only three weeks!” 
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“The cases are not parallel at all,” says 
Langdon. “Don't compare yourself for a 
moment to that—that woman! You have 
not, 1 am sure, vowed passionate love and 
devotion to this man of whom you speak, 
and bound yourself by every tie of honor to 
be true to him, and him only!” 

No, Sybil confesses, she has not done that. 
On the contrary, she says, contritely, she has 
behaved badly, very badly, to Jack. Upon 
this point Langdon takes issue with her, and 
they are still arguing it pro and con, unmind- 
ful of the twilight deepening round them, 
when suddenly she seizes his arm with genu- 
ine consternation. 

“There is somebody on the mountain,” 
she says. “I hear footsteps—do not you?” 

He lays his hand over hers and listens for 
a moment. 

“Yes,” he says, “some one is coming, 
but there is no need to be alarmed. High- 
waymen are unknown here. It is growing 
late, however, and I must take you down.” 

She does not demur, and he assists her to 
her feet, placing her hand in his arm when 
he has done so. In this fashion they proceed 
for several yards, when round an abrupt turn 
of the path a tall figure appears, and Sybil, 
starting, cries— 

“ Jack!” 
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Gy day a most astonishing event oc- 
/ curred in the United States Treasury. 

It was a cloudless day in summer; the 
Treasury windows were all open and shaded 
by gayly-striped awnings, the Treasury doors 
were replaced by yellow-painted lattices, and 
the balmy air flowed freely through the apart- 
ments from one end of the building to the 
other. 

Outside of the building toward the west 
was the beautiful park that surrounds the 
Executive Mansion. Little birds were sweet- 
ly chirping in the topmost branches of its 
tallest trees, little squirrels were cunningly 
hopping about on the greensward beneath, 
and little children, as sweet as the little birds 
and as cunning as the little squirrels, were 
holding one another’s hands, and delight- 
edly gazing through the iron railing of the 
park at the merry little chirpers and jumpers 
within. 

Outside of the building toward the south 
stretched a magnificent view, the distant 
horizon of which was the broad Potomac 
glistening in the bright effulgence of a noon- 
day sun, and bearing upon its bosom here a 
speck and there a speck, which, by the aid 
of a telescope, might have been resolved into 
some lazy little tug-boat or some lazier mar- 
ket-sloop. Between the eye and the most 


distant reaches of the river stretched a mead- 
ow, from the surface of which rose here and 
there some straggling squares of houses, too 





low to intercept the view, and one conspicu- 
ous structure, just high enough to do so, and 
no higher—the abortive Washington Monu- 
ment. 

Outside of the Treasury building to the 
north and east were the streets of Washing- 
ton—the shops half closed in deference to 
the season and the time of day, the sidewalks 
deserted, the road-way encumbered only at 
rare intervals by some rumbling cart empty 
of freight, or some tinkling car empty of pas- 
sengers. 

Nothing about the building, either inside 
or outside, indicated the pdértentous event 
that had occurred. 

Nature was at peace, and man reposing 
himself. The Secretary of the Treasury had 
just stepped out of his solid marble bath- 
tub, in room No. 8—which tub cost the gov- 
ernment about as much as it would to have 
built a whole house for a poor man—and de- 
livered his not over-superfluous locks to the 
tender hands of the departmental barber— 
whose services were secured at a cost to the 
government of as much as would have kept the 
aforesaid poor man and his family in comfort 
for the remainder of their days. The Treasurer 
was watering his geraniums, and making en- 
tomological observations through his micro- 
scopic bank-note detector; the controllers 
could not control their inclination to doze 
away the lazy hours ; the auditors were count- 
ing over their savings and their sins ; and the 
pall of quiet rested so effectually upon the 
establishment that the ticking of all the 
clocks could be heard at the same time. Be- 
sides an occasional messenger, who came and 
went on tiptoe, scarcely a sound could be 
heard in the Treasury buil- ing on that balmy 
summer day. 

It was in the midst of this quiet and re- 
pose that a man dressed in black entered the 
Treasury by its western porch. So noiseless- 
ly did he enter that he failed to disturb the 
slumbering door-keeper at his post, or silence 
the sound of waving tree-branches and twit- 
tering birds that floated lazily through the 
portal from the park outside. So noiselessly 
did he enter that, had not some idling clerk 
been about, who happened to eatch sight of 
him, he might have marched into the Secre- 
tary’s office without being announced. But the 
idler had flown on before him and heralded 
his coming, and in the space of five minutes 
his visit was known all over the Depart- 
ment. 

This man was the President of the United 
States, and the astonishing event was his 
visit to the Treasury. Such a thing had nev- 
er occurred before within the memory of the 
oldest office-holder. Among the most select 
corps of superannuates there was a dim tra- 
dition that some President, years ago, before 
the war, ay, even before Buchanan’s time— 
Pierce, they thought it was—had visited the 
Treasury ; but so astonishing an event had 
not occurred since. 

W' at was in the wind? Officers and 
clerks, who a moment before were napping or 
scribbling away in quiet corners, were now 
ambling about from room to room making 
inquiries or holding whispered conferences. 
There is a set of male old women in the 
Treasury who are not only sinecurists— 








they are to the government what a cyst is in 
a healthy organism, fragments of morbid 
matter which, securely enveloped in a cover. 
ing of their own, have taken unwelcome ref- 
uge in the tissues of the body in which they 
are found. There is only one instrument of 
deliverance from them—the knife, and the 
knife in this case was the President. 

The Tenure-of-Office Law was their envel- 
oping pouch, their ark of safety, the citadel 
in which they could rest secure and bid defi- 
ance to the Secretary, ay, even to the Presi- 
dent, whose subordinates they were, and who 
was responsible for the little that they did do 
and the much that they did not. Neverthe. 
less, the President still possessed formidable 
powers, did he choose to exert them. The 
knife was blunted, but it could still cut, even 
though it might cut tissue and cyst together. 

Just as the denizens of a lofty and im- 
pregnable fortress, when ever so insignificant 
an enemy makes his appearance in the plain 
below, will look to the security of their bolts 
and bars, so these cysts of the Civil Service 
were now engaged to a man in examining the 
provisions of that famous law of March 2, 
1867, which quartered them on the Treasury 
in perpetuo. 

But the President departed as quietly as 
he had come, and, in spite of a thousand ru- 
mors regarding the object of his visit, nobody 
appeared to have discovered it. 


The next day the Treasury was destined ° 


to experience a new surprise. Another as- 
tonishing event occurred—the Secretary of 
the Treasury visited some of his bureaus, 
Never before had this occurred since Mr. 
Guthrie’s time. What did it portend now ? 

I have described one class of Treasury 
officers. Happily there was another—a class 
who toiled honestly, and faithfully, and hope- 
fully, amid every difficulty and discourage- 
ment, conjuring up powerful and malignant 
enemies at every turn, but determined to 
perform their duty to the country at the ex- 
pense, if need be, not alone of laudable am- 
bition, but of worldly prospects, heulth, and 
even professional reputation. The one thing 
which these officers required, above all others, 
to encourage them in their self-sacrificing 
course, was the countenance and appreciation 
of the Secretary and the President. But nei- 
ther of these officers had ever visited them. 
Neither of them understood the machinery 
of the respective bureaus over which these 
faithful subordinates presided; neither of 
them could therefore appreciate the work 
they were doing, the attacks and tempta- 
tions they were resisting, the sacrifices they 
were making. 

Some of these officers were included in 
the terms of the Tenure-of-Office Law ; others 
were not; but, whether they were or were 
not, none of this class consulted the law 
when the President visited the Treasury, oF 
sought to divine his motive for doing 80. 
They were only glad that he had visited it at 
all, and hoped he would visit it again, and in- 
spect the offices, and interest himself in their 
work, and understand the efforts they were 
making to strengthen his administration, and 
perform their duty to the country. And, 
when the President went away, and the next 
day the Secretary visited them, they hoped 
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that at last that inspection and appreciation 
of their work which they had looked for so 
long would now be forthcoming. 

But it never came, and has not come to 
this day. It was, indeed, rumored about the 
Treasury that the object of the President’s 
visit was this very personal inspection of the 
bureaus, that he was dissuaded from the 
project, and that the Secretary had under- 
taken to look somewhat closer into the de- 
tails of the service in future; but as, in nine 
eases out of ten, Treasury gossip is the merest 
trash, I took the liberty of disbelieving it, 
and rather attributed the President’s visit 
merely to the charm of the weather or the 
idleness of an hour.—As for that system of 
regular personal supervision which, in my 
estimation, has now become necessary in the 
affairs of our government, I don’t suppose 
the President ever dreamed of it—nay, I do 
not believe we shall ever have it. That sort 
of fetichism which consists in applying a new 
law, instead of a closer superintendence, to 
every abuse in the Civil Service, reigns as su- 
premely to-day as it ever did. I maintain 
that it is idle to talk of Civil-Service reform 
so long as the Executive avoids inspection 
of the departments, so long as the Secretaries 
neglect the bureaus, and so long as the bu- 
reau-officers fail to acquaint themselves with 
the work of their clerks. And this sort of 
apathy has existed now for nearly twenty 
years, with what results let the intermeddling 
character of the bureau-reports, the empti- 
ness of others, and the feeble and disordered 
character of nearly all of them, attest. Here 
is one officer having a specific and limited 
function to perform, who annually addresses 
the country, over the head of his superior, 
with a rambling discourse upon a dozen sub- 
jects with which he has no concern, and 
which he understands nothing about. Here 
is another who has nothing else to report of 
the important transactions of his office ex- 
cept the number of letters which have been 
dispatched within a given time, how impossi- 
ble it is for him to get along without more 
elerks, and how exhausted with overwork are 
the faithful few who have been allotted to 
him, and inferentially, therefore, how severe- 
ly taxed he has been himself ! 

Taken together, these reports should pre- 
seat a complete history of the transactions 
of the government during the period they 
cover. But do they do so? Nota bit of it. 
I defy any man to tell me, beyond the barest 
summary, what sums of money the govern- 
ment has received or expended during any 
late year, from whom it received the money, 
on what dates or on what account, to whom 
it was paid, at what times, and for what pur- 
poses. I defy any man to inform me how 
much public property the government has on 
hand, where it is, what it cost, when it was 
purchased, in what condition it is, and what 
it is worth now as an item of stock on hand. 

I defy any man to inform me what mer- 
chandise belonging to private parties is in 
the bonded-warehouses of the customs, whom 
it belongs to, when it was entered, and who 
are its owners. I know very well that there 
8 cn account of “ commodities in warehouse ” 
Published every month by the Treasury. This 
account was started by Robert J. Walker in 








1846, was dropped when he went out of of- 
fice, was subsequently resumed by Mr. Guth- 
rie, was dropped or neglected when he went 
out of office, was resumed by me in 1866, and 
has been continued to this day in the exact 
form in which I then cast it; the only form 
in which, in the face of the most bitter and 
determined hostility in the New-York Cus- 
tom-House and in Congress, I could cast it. 
But this is not an account of what is in the 
warehouses. It is only an account of what 
ought to be in them, according to the books. 
It is a stock-account, not an account of stock ; 
and I venture to say that there is margin 
enough for some millions of difference be- 
tween the two. 

I defy any man to inform me whether or 
not the moneys received by the collectors of 
the revenues are paid immediately into the 
Treasury. I defy any man to say whether or 
not private paper is placed at times in the 
public depositories, instead of money. I 
have known these practices to occur, and 
have stopped them. I defy any man to show 
me by the published reports that the same 
sums debited by one branch of the government 
against another have been credited by the 
latter branch in favor of the former. 

The evidence before the country is never 
more than fragmentary. All is disorder from 
one end of the system to the other, and all 
will continue to be disorder until there is in- 
telligent and watchful supervision. I am no 
partisan. I am not finding fault with any 
administration or any party. The adminis- 
trations have been all the same; the parties 
have been all alike. I doubt nobody’s mo- 
tives; I suspect nobody’s honesty. I sim- 
ply point out a cardinal defect of our Civil 
Service, such a defect as only a statistician, 





which, in other great countries, are quite 
separate and distinct. 

This has resulted from the fact that Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who cast the Treasury De- 
partment in its present form, was ambitious 
to make it the government, as indeed it is. 
But, in his day, the government altogether 
was a comparatively small affair; now it is 
of stupendous magnitude. Yet still it wears 
precisely the same swaddling-clothes that 
Hamilton’s genius first dressed it in. Hence 
the maladministration I have described, the 
sequence of blunders being as follows : 

1. Hamilton’s ambition induced him to 
combine several departments of government 
in one, which he called the Treasury. The 
country was then young, the pepulation small, 
the transactions of the Federal Government 
light ; so that this unnatural aggregation of 
functions caused no inconvenience. 

2. This constitution of the Treasury De- 
partment compels Congress to place the exe- 


| cution of most of the laws it passes in the 


as only one who himself has been an offi- | 


cer of the government, would be likely to ob- 
serve and perceive the causes and bearing of; 
such a defect as Major-General Balfour, an 
English statistician, pointed out years ago with 
reference to the British Government, or as M. 
de Audiffret pointed out subsequently with 
reference to the French Government. 

Much of what I am here saying has been 
said to the various Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury whom we have had within the past ten 
years ; but the pressure of their duties or 
other circumstances always rendered it im-» 
possible for them to apply the only true rem- 
edy—personal supervision. 

And now I come to another cardinal de- 
fect of our Civil Service—the undue amount 
of public business thrown upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Congress rarely passes a law which it does 
not require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
execute. And there is a necessity behind this, 
again, one which arises out of the fact that 
the Treasury is made to combine too many 
functions of government. It is not only the 
Treasury ; it is also the Department of Com- 
merce (England, Board of Trade); the De- 
partment of Customs and Taxes (Germany, 
pour les douanes et les contributions) ; it is the 
Controller’s Department (Germany, pour la 
comptabilité) ; it is partly and largely the De- 
partment of Public Works (France, des tra- 
vauz publics); and, in fine, it is a great many 
departments all rolled into one—departments 








hands of one person, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

8. The immense number and variety of 
duties thns heaped upon one man render it 
impossible for him to do justice to any of 
them, and certainly leave him mo time to 
supervise the working of the various bureaus 
under him. 

4, The absence of this supervision results 
in carelessness, neglect, insubordination, in- 
trigue, treachery, and corruption in the Civil 
Service. 

I have seen the Secretary of the Treasury 
sit down at one o’clock of an afternoon to 
sign the day’s warrants, and keep it up until 
four o’clock. I have known him to be occu- 
pied for several days together in hearing an 
appeal in a customs case. I have known him 
to be occupied quite as long in determining 
the law on the trifling subject of extra com- 
pensation. I have known him to be taken up 
for a whole week in making inquiries about 
the technical details of bank-note printing, 
or envelope-manufacturing, or the merits of a 


| whiskey-metre. Phe unimportant subjects of 


encaustic tiles for a post-office building, elbu- 
menized paper for departmental photography, 
the comparative fineness of French and Amer- 
ican coins, how much is a “ruble” (appeal 
of A. T. Stewart on an invoice of hemp-goods, 
from Cronstadt); what is a “ necktie” (ap- 
peal of Fisk, Clark & Flagg on nine cases of 
imported neckties); what is the best method 
of treating certain diseases (contest in rela- 
tion to management of marine hospital at 
); what constitutes the essential differ- 
ence between “pickled olives” and “ olives 
pickled” (an actual case at the New-York 
Custom-House) ; etc., ete.—these and hun- 
dreds of similar questions having occupied 
his time for days together. 

Meanwhile, the most important affairs of 
state were left undone ; the bureaus of the 
department received no attention from the 
man who, above all others,. was responsible 
for every thing they did or failed to do; 
claimants by the score were kicking their 
heels in the lobby, vainly waiting for a mo- 
ment’s talk with the Secretary; and clerks, 
officers of the revenue marine, and other of- 
fice holders or seekers, pressing and pushing 
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in all directions for recognition or atten- 
tion. 
As this is the last of the series of papers 


merriment, almost banished thence by the 
lack of good low comedians, and of fresh and 
attractive comic pieces. Laughter, “ holding 


which I have written on the Civil Service, I | both his sides,” came hand-in-hand with mirth- 


purposed giving a brief sketch of the general 
surroundings and inner life of the Treasury 
Department, and some account of the numer- 
ous embarrassments that surround the Secre- 
tary in the discharge of his multifarious du- 
ties, and trust I have succeeded in doing this 
without being too didactic. 

The reader will perceive, from what has 
been said, that there is much room for public 
indulgence toward the incumbents of Federal 
offices, particularly the higher ones, and most 
particularly that of Secretary of the Treasury. 
Knowing the difficulties of this position as 
well as I do, it has been a wonder to me, not 
that the Secretary failed to comply with all 
the requirements of the law in respect of his 
office, but that he succeeded in complying 
with any of them. 





THE OPERA-BOUFFE IN 
PARIS. 





HEN first, some seven or eight years 
ago, the opéra-bouffe made its appear- 
ance in our midst, the popularity of the new 
style of entertainment was as unbounded as 
it was sudden. Though voted unclean and 
absurd by the pious and the wise, it was nev- 
ertheless the favorite amusement of the hour. 
The French Theatre in Fourteenth Street be- 
came suddenly p d of a popularity it 
had never known before, or since, and Tostée, 
Geoffrey, Duchesne, and Leduc, became popu- 
lar immediately. To be sure, the opera in 
which they appeared was the chef-d’euvre of 
all efforts in that line, a work which remains 
unsurpassed and even unapproached, the 
“‘ Grande-Duchesse de Gerolstein.” The head- 
long character of its fun, the taking nature 
of its melodies, the excellent construction of 
its libretto, enchanted those who overlooked, 
or were unable to appreciate, the delicate sat- 
ire of its pictures of a petty German court, 
with its army, one regiment strong, whereof 
the general cannot venture to shoot a recual- 
citrant soldier, for fear of dangerously dimin- 
ishing his forces. Nor did we, in those days, 
understand the more deeply-hidden political 
meaning which made the malcontents under 
the empire behold in General Fritz an artfully- 
veiled caricature of Napoleon III., and which 
led them to applaud vehemently the passage 
wherein Fritz says if he does not win the bat- 
tle, he will lose it—like anybody else; said 
“anybody else” being construed by the re- 
publicans into meaning the emperor, whose 
military tastes were said to be more decided 
than were his talents in that line. We in the 
United States merely laughed at the fun and 
applauded the music; and, if we shrank in 
dismay from Mdlle. Tostée’s coarse behavior 
in the wooing scene with Fritz, the attractions 
of the piece were sufficient to overcome our 
repugnance. 
There is no doubt that the opéra-bouffe, as 
a form of amusement, possesses many claims 
to admiration. It brought back to our stage 
the element of good, old-fashioned, hearty 








ful music, graceful and finished acting, and 
all the charm which the French know so well 
how to throw around a theatrical performance 
of any kind. But it is not to be denied that 
its influence on our stage has been, upon the 
whole, decidedly injurious. It brought to 
our boards the indelicacy of French double- 
entendre, and it introduced there the immod- 
est and suggestive cancan. Nor was this all. 
It led after it seven devils, each worse than 
itself, the chief of which, the English bur- 
lesque, is a cleaving demon, and hard to shake 
off. Its great success, too, gave rise toa host 
of imitations, which possessed all the immod- 
esty, and five times the coarseness, of the ori- 
ginal, while exhibiting none of its graces, and 
finish, and artistic qualities. Every theatre 
was full of brazen-faced women, prancing 
around in an exaggerated imitation of Tostée’s 
kicks and wriggles, and scorning to copy the 
finer points of her acting. Even the negro 
minstrels took up the theme, and burlesqued 
the inimitable burlesques of Offenbach, and 
tried to be funnier with black faces than were 
Leduc and Duchesne with white ones. 

Zsthetically speaking, this brief rage for 
Offenbach did but little harm. The real lov- 
ers of music cared net one jot the less for 
Beethoven and Mozart, for “Fidelio” and 
“Don Juan,” than they did before Offenbach 
came into fashion; and, as to |the rest, the 
perfumed multitude, who go to the opera 
merely because it is the fashion, and who talk 
at the top of their voices while Nilsson is 
singing, the less true art has to do with such 
waterflies the better. The vogue of opéra- 
bouffe is an ephemeral one, and was certain 
to pass quickly, while the grander forms of 
art are unchangeable and indestructible. But, 
at the time when all theatre-going Europe, 
and America as well, were going wild over 
“La Grande-Duchesse ” and “La Belle Hé- 
léne,” many true lovers of music were con- 
vinced that popular taste was going to wrack 
and ruin. They could not see that the set 
who wanted to laugh and be amused were not 
the true devotees of music after all, and they 
even took the absurd step of denying that 
.opéra-bouffe was half so funny as the operas 
of Rossini or Auber. Especially do I remem- 
ber an eminent English critic who labored 
hard to convince a skeptical British public 
that the “ Barber of Seville” contained more 
real fun than did the “Grande-Duchesse.” 
Of course, he failed, and he deserved to fuil, 
for endeavoring to maintain such an absurd 
and untenable position. 

But, though so many years have passed 
since first the rage for this form of amuse- 
ment took sudden hold upon the theatre- 
going portion of the world’s population, and 
though the excitement of its novelty, the 
first fervor of its success, have long since 
passed away, opéra-bouffe has taken its place 
among the recognized forms of theatrical 
amusement, and there is scarcely a large city 
in the civilized world where, in some form or 
another, it has not found a home. Vienna, 
Berlin, Cairo, Milan, New York, are all as well 
acquainted with its merits as is Paris itself. 





It has, however, been reserved for this last- 
named city, its birthplace and abiding-place 
par excellence, to extend to it its warmest and 
most enduring welcome. Among the twenty 


first-class theatres of Paris, there are no fewer- 


than three which are permanently devoted to 
the opéra-bouffe, namely, the Renaissance (a 
new and very beautiful little theatre, near the 
Porte St.-Martin) and the Folies Dramatiques, 
where “La Fille de Madame Angot” still 
holds sway. To these will shortly be added 
the Théatre Scribe, late the Théatre de I’ Athe- 
née, once proudly christened the fourth lyric 
theatre of France, but shortly to be given up. 
to the fascinations of the Offenbachian réper- 
toire. The Variétés also gives short seasons 
of opéra-bouffe during the year; and the mag- 
nificent revival of “ Orphée aux Enfers” at. 
the Gaité may be looked upon as the very 
apotheosis of this style of theatrical repre- 
sentation. The most promising of the lighter- 
voiced among the youthful Parisian singers 
of the’ present day no longer look upon the 
Opéra Comique as the goal of their aspira- 
tions, but cultivate the peculiar dash and vim 
which are necessary for a successful opéra- 
bouffiste to possess. In like manner are the 
young composers seduced from their alle- 
giance to the higher forms of music, and won 
to penning mirthful melodies to suit the ten- 
dencies of the hour. 

And what of the power that has brought 
this new element into the theatrical world, 
that has, to some degree, revolutionized the 
minor musical estate in Paris, and that has 
set its seal upon the theatre-going taste of 
the day? This influence, this power, may be 
summed up in one word, namely—Offenbach ! 

Fifty-four years ago Offenbach was born 
at Cologne, the son of a modest Kapellmeis- 
ter. His father gave him a thorough musical 
education ; and, at the age of thirteen, the 
young Offenbach, already a remarkable per- 
former for his years on the violoncello, was 
admitted into the Conservatoire. On com- 
pleting his studies there, he entered the or- 
chestra of the Opéra Comique, with a salary 
of eighty-three francs (sixteen dollars and 
sixty cents) per month. While there, he at- 
tempted, in concert with his fellow-violoncel- 
list, M. Seligmann, to put into practice an 
ingenious method for diminishing the fatigue 
of their joint labors, which was, not to play 
the music as it was written, but for Offenbach 
to play the first note, Seligmann the second, 
and so on. Naturally, the trick was discov- 
ered, and the ingenious young musician came 
near losing his place. At this period of his 
life, he spent all his leisure time in compos- 
ing operas, which he had then but little hope 
of ever having performed. The first of his 
pieces which ever saw the light, was an opera 
entitled ‘“‘ The Alcove,” which was played at 
the little theatre of: La Tour d’Auvergne, and 
attracted no attention. The days of his grand 
success had not yet arrived. In 1847, Arséne 
Houssaye became director of the Comédie 
Francaise, and from him Offenbach received 
the appointment of leader of the orchestra 
to that classic establishment. There, listen- 
ing to the long-winded tirades of French 
classic tragedy, and beholding nightly those 
wooden Greeks and Romans, the like of which 
surely never existed in flesh and blood, he 
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conceived the ideas which afterward took 
shape in “Orphée aux Enfers” and “La 
Belle Héléne,” a result of which Racine and 
Corneille were far from dreaming when they 
wrote their dreary plays. We can imagine 
the future king of opéra-bouffe, his brain 
teeming with images of fun and frolic, of 
burlesque and merriment, watching, in the 
intervals of his duty, those imitation heroes, 
and listening to the stilted cadences of the 
tragic verse, gathering in materials for future 
mirth from the very intensity of his ennwi. 

Alfred de Musset, then in the very height 
of his popularity, made the acquaintance of 
the young musician, and confided to him the 
task of setting to music the song which the 
poet introduced into his play of the “ Chan- 
delier.” This song was the germ of one of 
the most charming of Offenbach’s minor 
works, “‘Le Chanson de Fortunio.” It was 
about this period that Offenbach composed 
a grand tragic opera, called the “ Duchesse 
d’Alba ;” this work, which must certainly be 
a curiosity in its way, has never seen the 
light, and probably will never be performed, 
for the composer, now a wealthy man and 
the director of two of the most popular thea- 
tres of Paris, shows no desire to bring it be- 
fore the public. Offenbach was not long in 
discovering that, if he wanted his operas per- 
formed, he must bring them out himself, for 
no director was willing to give the future au- 
thor of “‘ La Grande-Duchesse ” a chance for 
a hearing; and, in 1855, the little Théatre 
Comte, on the Passage Choiseul, being to rent, 
he engaged it, and obtained from the minis- 
try a permission to produce little operettas, 
containing from two to four characters each 
—five were not to be thought of, so strict 
were the ministerial orders. 

The Théatre Comte was first opened in 
1826. Strange to say, its first destination 
was that of a moral and religious place of 
amusement, specially dedicated to the delec- 
tation of young girls and family parties. It 
afterward became the Théatre Enfantin, the 
whole troupe being composed of children 
from the ages of seven to fourteen. These 
performances were really charming, and many 
acelebrated Parisian performer made his or 
her first steps in the paths of professional 
success upon these boards. But this dairy 
of milk for babes was soon to become a res- 
taurant where strong meat for men was to be 
served up—the ThéAtre Comte became trans- 
formed into the Bouffes Parisiens. 

The merry little theatre, with its excellent 
troupe and amusing répertoire—the one com- 
prising, among other members, Schneider and 
Berthelier, and the other including “ Les 
Deux Aveugles,” “ Les Pantins de Violette,” 
and “ Tromb-al-Cazor”’—soon became a fa- 
vorite place of public resort. But it was not 
till 1858 that a really immense success came 
to make theatre and composer alike the fash- 
ion and the rage; it was “Orphée aux En- 
fers” that first gave Offenbach a wide-spread 
renown. This piece, in many respects the 
best that Offenbach has ever written, had a 
series of two hundred and twenty-eight con- 
secutive representations, terminating by a 
special performance given by command of the 
emperor at the Italian Opera-House. Poor 
little Tostée, who died a few months ago, 





heart-broken for the loss of her only child, 
was one of the original representatives of 
Eurydice, and the réle of Cupid was once as- 
sumed for a brief series of representations 
by that evil celebrity, Cora Pearl. This re- 
nowned damsel could neither sing nor act, 
nor even pronounce French tolerably, she, 
as everybody knows, being by birth an Eng- 
lishwoman. She is wealthy, and paid, it is 
said, some fabulous sum for the privilege of 
appearing in the dress, or rather the wndress, 
of the God of Love. Her costume was main- 
ly composed of diamonds—fourteen large and 
beautiful brilliants being used to fasten up 
her classical cothurne. To the credit of the 
Parisian public, be it recorded that this ex- 
hibition was too much even for their strong 
nerves, and Mdlle. Cora received unmistaka- 
ble notice from the audience that she had 
better retire forthwith into private life. She 
took the hint, and bas never since essayed 
to win theatrical laurels on any stage. 

In 1859 was produced “ Geneviéve de Bra- 
bant,” and so certain was the management 
of its overwhelming success, that a special 
guard of policemen were engaged to keep or- 
der amid the throng of carriages which, it was 
confidently expected, would choke up all ave- 
nues leading to the Bouffes. But, strange to 
say, that opera, which has been on our boards 
one of the most popular of the Offenbachian 
répertoire, and which certainly contains some 
of the composer’s freshest and most charn- 
ing melodies, came near proving a total fail- 
ure, and was withdrawn from the boards after 
a comparatively brief run. It must be stated, 
however, in partial explanation of this fact, 
that the piece as originally written did not 
contain the highly-comic parts of the two 
gens-Parmes, These grotesquely typical réd/es 
were added when “‘ Genevidve” was repro- 
duced eight years after at the Thédtre des 
Menus Plaisirs, and it then obtained all the 
success that had at first been anticipated 
for it. 

It was at the Théatre des Variétés, how- 
ever, that Offenbach achieved his greatest 
triumphs. “La Belle Héléne,” “ Barbe 
Bleue,” and “ La Grande-Duchesse,” came in 
rapid succession to set their seal upon his 
reputation, and to aid in giving him a world- 
wide fame. During the Franco-Prussian War 
Offenbach was bitterly reproached with his 
German birth, his operas were hissed from 
the stage, and he was driven from France, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is in his 
heart and soul and feeling, and especially in 
talent, a thorough Frenchman. He set mat- 
ters all straight, however, by composing a 
patriotic hymn, and by strenuously disown- 
ing the land of his birth, and he was not 
long in regaining al! his vanished popularity. 

To-day Offenbach is one of the most 
wealthy and successful of Parisian managers, 
as well as one of the most popular of modern 
composers. His management of the Gaité 
Théatre has been a series of managerial tri- 
umphs, and that, too, in the highest walks of 
the drama. “The Gascon,” with Lafontaine 
in the title réle, and “ Jeanne d’Arec,” with 
Lio Félix in the part of the heroine, and with 
the music of the choruses composed specially 
for the piece by Gounod, were dramas of the 
very highest class, superbly produced and in- 





imitably acted. The grand revival of “ Or- 
phée aux Enfers,” with added music and with 
a ballet corps of sixty dancers, comprises over 
six hundred performers, and gives employ- 
ment to over a thousand persons, including 
scene-shifters, machinists, etc. Twelve hun- 
dred costumes, all of the richest materials 
and perfect artistic beauty, are used. The 
ear of Apollo, with its four white horses, 
which rises into the air at the end of the sec- 
ond act, was modeled by the celebrated sculp- 
tor, Carpeaux. All that taste and expenditure 
could effect has been lavished on this gor- 
geous spectacle. The actors and actresses, 
too, who personate the gods and goddesses 
of Olympus, have been chosen with a judicious 
eye to their physical fitness for their different 
parts. Thus, Venus is a model of blond and 
voluptuous beauty ; Diana is slender, grace- 
ful, and exquisitely formed; and Mars is a 
noble-looking and stalwart warrior. Nor has 
Offenbach, in bestowing such care and atten- 
tion on his new enterprise, forgotten the scene 
of his earlier triumphs. The Bouffes Pari- 
siens still reigns supreme among the theatres 
devoted to the opéra-bouffe. Three prima 
donnas, all of remarkable attractions, and all 
differing in style, maintain the older splendors 
of that joyous establishment. First and most 
important of the three is the dark-eyed, witch- 
ing Judic, who left the classic boards of the 
Gymnase to seek out the home of the comic 
song and the operetta. She was the original 
Princess Cunegonde, in “Le Roi Carotte ;” 
the original Molda, in “La Timbale d’Ar- 
gent; and is shortly to create the leading 
part in Offenbach’s forthcoming opera of “ Ma- 
dame |’Archiduchesse.” The blond and win- 
ning little Theo, a star of the Café Chantant, 
transferred to the stage of the operetta—a 
sort of Parisian Lotta, with all Lotta’s child- 
like fascinations and none of her vulgarity— 
is the second of the bewitching trio. Mme. 
Peschard, a tall, handsome woman, with a 
fine and powerful soprano voice, is the last, 
though by no means the least. She plays 
masculine parts altogether, and is the most 
charming of lovers and of pages. 

Offenbach looks very unlike the pictures 
one forms of him while listening to his com- 
positions. A slightly-built, refined-looking 
gentleman, with a decided Jewish physiog- 
nomy, and a general aspect of ill-health and 
of melancholy, such is the outward present- 
ment of the composer of ‘‘ Geneviéve de Bra- 
bant.” Up to this time he has written some 
eighty operas, comprising two hundred and 
fifty acts. He has created a new genre of 
music, and, in consequence, has found numer- 
ous disciples and followers. Vasseur, the au- 
thor of “La Timbale d’Argent ;” Serpette, 
who wrote “ La Branche Cassée;” and Lei- 
rot, who composed “La Rosiére d’Ici,” are 
among the most successful. But Offenbach 
has as yet found but one real rival, and that 
is Lecoq, the author of the immortal “ Fille 
de Madame Angot,” whose existence on the 
Parisian boards is no longer counted by days 
or weeks or months, but has passed into its 
second year. 

Besides the suppressed “‘ Duchesse d’Alba,” 
Offenbach once wrote a comparatively serious 
work. It was an opera called “ Vert-Vert,” 
for the Opéra Comique. It failed to attract, 
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and, since that time, Offenbach has adhered 
strictly to his own peculiar line. 

An odd circumstance connected with Of- 
fenbach’s career is the reputation he enjoys 
among the superstitious of possessing the 
“ evil-eye,” and of bringing misfortune wher- 
ever he casts his glances. This idea was 
strengthened by the fact that several acci- 
dents have happened during the present run 
of “Orphée.” The theatre has twice caught 
fire ; a young machinist fell from the flies to 
the stage during one of the performances, 
and received mortal injuries ; and two of the 
representatives of Hurydice were taken ill, 
and came near dying. So far has the idea 
been carried that Mdlle. Perret, the lovely 
representative of Diana, is said never to pass 
her manager without making the preserva- 
tive sign used by the Italians against the 
evil influence of the “ jettatura.” 


Lucy H. Hoopgr. 





WHO ARE LIARS? 


T is undoubtedly true that the average 
man is less concerned for any vice he 
may practise than for the name that is given 
to it. He would rather be accused, and just- 
ly, of half a dozen grave moral imperfec- 
tions politely glossed than of a single defect 
bluntly designated. To call a man a liar, 
particularly with cause, is to offer him mortal 
insult ; to speak of him as inexact in state- 
ment, as a disguiser of facts, as a drawer 
upon his imagination, seldom disturbs his 
temper. In his own mind, his guilt or inno- 
cence is entirely secondary to the wording of 
the charge. Nor is it strange either; for 
manner more than matter is offensive, or the 
opposite, to the most insensible. Liar is all 
the more odious as a term because it is not 
very often deserved. It is very loosely em- 
ployed, commonly rather as an affront than as 
a due. He who pronounces another a liar is 
quite as apt to lie in such pronouncement as 
he that is accused of lying. 

A lie is the utterance of a falsehood, 
knowing it to be false, or for the deliberate 
purpose of deceit. Of all the misrepresenta- 
tions, perversions, fictions, that go by a harsh- 
er name, few of them are actually lies, which, 
to be such, must be subjective; and their 
subjectivity can rarely be determined even by 
the subject. The majority of us, although 
we try to be unbiased, are prone to regard 
objectively what we are pleased to think lies. 
These do not answer to the facts as we know 
or understand them—and we are as likely to 
de wrong as anybody else—hence our willing- 
ness to believe the facts willfully or feloniously 
misstated. We are inclined, through dom- 
ineering egotism, to seek the standard of 
truth within ourselves. The things we do 
not comprehend, or put faith in, it is our in- 
stinct to declare false, thus appointing our 
own mind an absolute tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal. To be wholly just to 
others in respect to veracity, we need extraor- 
dinary self-discipline, insight, extreme calm- 
ness of judgment, which constitute a philoso- 
pher one man in a thousand. If we may not 


be philosophers, we can be at least forbearing 





and charitable to our fellows, and so establish 
in our consciousness the principle of equity. 
“What is truth?” is a question the an- 
cients puzzled themselves over, and never an- 
swered satisfactorily. No more have the 
moderns. Is there any absolute truth? If 
there were, would it not be universally recog- 
nized when seen? Is there any unadulterated 


truth outside of mathematics? Is not truth | 


merely relative? May not my truth be your 
falsehood, and your truth my falsehood? Who 
is to judge between us? If we are ignorant 
of the operations of our own mind, whence 
are we to be enlightened? Is not the crite- 
rion of moral truth, reduced to the last analy- 
sis, our private belief in it? What to one 
man is so sacred that he will die for it, an- 
other scouts as a figment or superstition. We 
believe implicitly in our childhood what we 
reject in our boyhood ; believe in our boy- 
hood what our maturity proves absurd. Our 
truths are discarded with our intellectual and 
ethical development. They seem to be moral 
garments that we throw aside when they have 
served their temporary end. As we grow, 
we require new, and larger, and fitter habili- 
ments, and take them on only to cast them 
off again for still newer and larger ones. 
This is the circle of experience. Thus we 
end as we have begun, inquiring, “‘ What is 
truth ?”" echo answering, “ Truth!” 

A fact is generally confounded with a 
truth. They are often interchangeable; but 
a fact may be a fact without being true, and 
sometimes the greatest and highest truths are 
not facts. The entire question is stuffed with 
inconsistencies and artagonisms, is forever 
provocative of quibbles and riddles, like those 
of the Greek philosophers: “ When I say, ‘I 
lie,’ do I lie, or do [ tell the truth? If I tell 
the truth, I lie; if I lie, I tell the truth.” 
Such subtile consideration, such endless time 
as has been given to it, shows at least the 
imprudence, the unwisdom of denouncing as 
untruthful any person or thing without proper 
investigation and reflection. 

Doubtless there are liars in the strictest, 
most odious sense, and very many of them; 
but it is by no means certain that we can 
distinguish them from the simply imagina- 
tive, from the romantic and the self-deceived. 
Are we at all sure, when we ourselves impart 
a certain elasticness to verity (it behooves us 
to be éuphemistic on this delicate subject), 
that our doing so leaves any record in our 
consciousness ? While we are least truthful, 
may we not be completely convinced we are 
most truthful? Nay, when we design to be 
untruthful, may we not be truthful in our 
own despite ? 

Where is the casuist cunning enough to 
solve the spiritual mystery of our being, 
which we cannot penetrate? He does not 
exist; he never has existed. We may be de- 


plorably ignorant of ourselves; but, being - 


introspective and sober of judgment, are we 
not less ignorant than any one can be of us? 
We understand ourselves far better than we 
give out. The innermost me we will not 
whimper of on the rack or at the stake. 
Knowing ourselves too well to babble of the 
precious secret that we ceaselessly struggle 
to keep concealed, we are extremely willing 
our knowledge should be hidden by the false 


assumptions of others. There is little need 
of the injunction, “ Know thyself!” Our- 
selves are the first things we study, and the 
last we quit. Self-knowledge is not neces. 
sarily the beginning of wisdom—it is often 
the beginning of stupidity—and it is almost 
always the source of corroding and perpetual 
discontent. He who would be happy, re- 
signed even to the inevitable, should go be- 
yond the sphere of his consciousness, where 
innumerable dissatisfactions are bred by the 
inshining sun of self-understanding. 
Truth-telling is thought to be regulated 
by race, by nationality. Caucasians are 
more truthful than Africans ; Europeans, 
than Asiatics ; the Teutonic, than the Latin 
people. We Americans often speak of the 
Italians, French, ard Spaniards, as insensible 
to veracity because our standard is different 
from theirs ; because they are more intense, 
more emotional, more effusive. They may 


| deceive us, unaccustomed to their words and 








ways ; but they do not deceive each other. 
What we might decry as falsehood, they 
would ider polit ; they would rank 
as rudeness the truth we might be bent on 
blurting out. Are we Anglo-Saxons, as we 
call ourselves, so austerely truthful as we are 
wont to believe? Are not we, too, guilty of 
many white lies? Do we not justify them 
through amiability and benevolence ? Should 
we not be counted as social barbarians, even 
by our own people, were we to express at all 
times, and in all places, our real thought and 
feeling? Do not good manners inevitably 
involve a certain degree of concealment, of 
prevarication, of denial? Is not civilization 
purchased at a discount of candor, accurate- 
ness, sincerity? Could any man or woman 
retain a place in society, and yet observe the 
verities with aught like strictness? Still, 
none of us would like to be named liars ; nor, 
in sooth, ought we to be, for padding harsh 
facts with the velvet of circumlocution, or 
for professing ignorance of that, the avowed 
knowledge of which would naturally wound. 

When we wish to convey that a woman is 
very plain, without putting it in so many 
words, we say, “ Beauty is not her greatest 
charm ;” “ The graces of her person are ex- 
ceeded by the gifts of her mind ;” “She is 
so eloquent, that when we hear her speak, we 
forget she is beautiful;” “ Her fascination 
of manner is such that her face and form are 
transfigured by it.” 

If a man be dull and amiable, we are wont 
to speak of him as one of the best and kind- 
liest souls that have ever breathed; as a man 
whose heart extends even to his brain; as a 
gentle being to whom guile is impossible, and 
love an emanation. 

Of the /ittérateur who writes indifferently, 
we are moved to declare that his best expres- 
sion is not on paper ; that, to judge him just- 
ly, he must be heard in his happy moods of 
speech ; that his thought is too subtile to be 
fixed with the pen. 

Concerning the woman who has nothing 
outward to recommend her, courtesy prompts 
us to hazard the opinion that she is too sen- 
sitive to appear to advantage in company; 
that she shines brightest in the domestic cir- 
ele; that she requires long and intimate ac- 
quaintance for proper appreciation. 
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He that is notoriously careless of his 
debts, and of the means by which he gets 
money, is delicately described as a glorious 
good fellow, who has no conception of busi- 
ness; who would share his last dollar with 
a beggar; who laughs the loudest while For- 
tune frowns the blackest. 

These are all inaccuracies of statement, 
departures from truth. Nevertheless, they 
do not deceive, nor are they designed to de- 
ceive anybody. They are clearly understood 
as part of the amenities belonging to polite life. 

Independent of social relations, there are 
persons that seem incapable of adjusting 
their words to existing things. There is a 
variety of such incapables. They see the 
external and the internal with the eye of their 
imagination; they arrange their portion of 
the world as they would have it; if their re- 
port fail to correspond with that which is 
reported, so much the worse for the report. 

Many of these romancers, most of them, 
indeed, try to make up for defects of char- 
acter and achievement by exaggeration or in- 
vention, sometimes by both. They swell tri- 
fles into consequence ; they turn ant-hills into 
Apennines; they increase minims into octaves. 
Frequently they require no substratum to 
build upon, so creative is their order of mind. 
Like the ancients, they are the heroes of 
their own stories, and these they improve 
upon at each narration. Nothing ordinary 
happens to them: they are not subject to 
common accidents. Their adventures and 
performances are as wonderful as Bobadil’s 
or Draweansir’s, At first, they may not have 
entire faith in their own epics; but repeti- 
tion will render them as sure of every word 
they utter as if they had witnessed again and 
again the acts they describe, as if such acts 
were the natural outgrowth of their being. 

If they be particularly uninteresting, de- 
void of the grace, the tact, the winningness, 
that turn men into friends and women into 
worshipers, they are ever boasting of the 
deep and lasting impressions they have made. 
They are very fond of speaking of their 
friend this, or their friend that; of the high 
opinion some person in a prominent position 
has of them; of how happy he would be to 
serve them; or of how much he is indebted 
to them. Yet, they ought to know all the 
while that the names they use so glibly be- 
long to men who dislike or despise them ; who 
would not, under any circumstances, have any 
intimate relations with them. They delight to 
intimate that some attractive and much- 
sought woman is in love with them (it is safe 
to assume that all such intimations are posi- 
tive falsehoods, because fine women are not 
likely to lose their hearts to empty coxcombs 
or swaggering fools), and that she loves them 
without any sensible encouragement on their 
part. Sentimental conquests they are ex- 
tremely anxious to be thought capable of 
gaining, for the reason, probably, that they 
have been rebuffed by every woman to whom 
they have made the slightest advances. 

The same romancers, conscious of a lack 
of courage, of a disposition to do and dare, 
strive to compensate for it by the vaunting 
of their fearlessness. The really breve are 





able. But, to the timid, bravery is so ex- 
traordinary a profession that they are ever 
desirous to get credit for it. To this end 
they are full of accounts of startling expe- 
riences, of reckless enterprises, which they 
say they engage in solely for the spice and 
stimulus of danger. No doubt they get com- 
fort from their blustering of triumphs over 
men and women that may be repeated as 
often as they have words to put them in. Men 
of the common sort appear to think them- 
selves privileged to brag of their prowess 
and their gallantries, and these are the direc- 
tions that colloquial fiction generally takes. 

It is not surprising that fibbers should fib 
in their own interest, should try to glorify 
themselves, should labor to secure indemnifi- 
cation for inadequacies of fortune and cir- 
cumstance. Such might be styled natural 
twisters of the truth. But there are others 
whose fibbing is more difficult of explana- 
tion, who indulge their propensity from be- 
nevolence, from wantonness, from apparent 
systemization, from mere love of indirection, 
or of perpetuating error. The benevolent 
fabricators, in place of elevating themselves 
into heroes, perform that office for their ac- 
quaintances. It is they who blow so strange 
tunes on our private trumpets, unknown to 
us, that when we hear the echo of the notes 
we do not recognize them ; nor can we guess 
whence the original have proceeded. Our 
small talents are magnified into genius; our 
trifling kindness into great magnanimity ; 
our simple justice into sublime sacrifice ; our 
ordinary self-possession into exalted courage. 
Go where we may, our fame precedes us—a 
fame, the misfortune is, we are not entitled to. 
If we are sensitive or proud, we cannot help 
being annoyed at receiving credit spuriously ; 
we feel as if we were in some way responsible 
for misrepresentations whose source we can- 
not even trace. We continuously contradict 
the stories told in our praise; but we cannot 
contradict them half so fast as they are put 
forward. For each old fiction that we extin- 
guish, two new ones rise in its place, and 
challenge us to combat. This kind of ro- 
mancing seems benevolent; but is it really 
so? Isit not malignant rather—in effect, if 
not in intention? Is it not more agreeable 
to be underrated than to be overrated? In 
the former case we can establish our position 
whenever we have the opportunity. In the 
latter, we are in perpetual danger of appear- 
ing as shams through no fault or complicity 
of our own. 

The fabulist from wantonness is very apt 
to be denounced by everybody as a liar; and 
yet, within the proper meaning of the term, 
he is not obnoxious to the charge. His aim 
is not to deceive; he cannot be said to have 
a definite aim. He lies lingually rather than 
morally: he seems to consider truth prosaic 
and vapid, and any departure from it pictorial 
and spirited. To tell the plain truth to any- 
body whom he esteems might appear a sort 
of discourtesy; for all estimable persons 
merit at least a moderate degree of verbal 
adornment; and his moderate degree would 
be others’ superlative degree. Simple facts 
he disrelishes instinctively. He thinks they 


usually silent respecting bravery, which they +| need seasoning to be palatable, and he sea- 
do not count a virtue in any wise remark- { sons them accordingly. Heis as involunta- 
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rily careful not to speak as many persons are 
to speak the exact truth. Le enjoys variety, 
likewise. He will repeat a story fifty times, 
and each time it will have a new dress, and 
he will pride himself on its presentment, as 
though it were a fashionable daughter it had 
falien upon him to father. Having occasiom 
to mention the wealth of a man, and know-- 
ing it to be precisely five hundred thousand’ 
dollars, he would call it a million and up- 
ward, because, in his opinion, it would sound 
better. If he had returned home at eleven, 
o’clock, he would prefer to name it as mid- 
night. If he had heard “Favorita” at the: 
Academy, it would be his inclination to refer- 
to the opera as “Maria di Rohan.” If he 
had done a very creditable thing, and any 
misrepresentation would render it discredit- 
able, he would not, he could not spare the 
misrepresentation. He would only too glad- 
ly immolate his vanity on the altar of falsity 
without suspecting his falsity, and without 
caring for his vanity. This very wantonness 
is wellnigh, if not entirely, unconscious. It 
is a kind of mental crookedness, a frolic of 
the blood, a sport of the fancy, that refuses 
to be straitened or chastened by exact or so- 
ber speaking. 

This disposition, long continued, runs 
into systemization; grows to be absolutely 
incurable. Lying, whether morally or rhetor- 
ically, deliberately or temperamentally, spe- 
ciously or whimsically, acts like a powerful 
stimulant that, after a while, cannot be dis- 
pensed with: The drams or doses must be 
increased ; if they are not, the patient dies; 
if they are, the patient dies also. Once fair- 
ly to slip away from truth, and not to have an 
early return to it, is to lose truth forever ; 
and he or she who can afford such loss has 
not yet been seen upon the planet. 

The most pleasant and interesting per- 
sons, we must admit, are not always what 
would be considered the most truthful. 
Those we consider charming are often not 
they whose precise word we would back with 
pledges or with bullion. Must we confess 
that the men and women whom we do not 
quite credit are frequently the very ones we 
find the greatest pleasure and solace in? 
They may not, they seldom do, have any mer- 
al taint ; but they have intellectual peculiari- 
ties which prevent them from seeing and es. 
pecially from representing things strictly as 
they are. Their temperament is artistic, po- 
etic, imaginative: they are attractive from 
the very cause that renders them inexact as 
narrators, untrustworthy as witnesses. They 
do not make us uncomfortable; they do not 
cripple our faith ; they do not disturb the so- 
cial harmonies. We know how to take 
them ; we can allow for their exaggerations ; 
we can except their embellishments; we can 
get at the fruit through their excess of foli- 
age. Some stern literalists would denounce 
them as liars, but they are no more liars than 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Calderon—all or any of .the masters who re- 
veal humanity in the light of fiction. They 
may be truthful in a large though not ina 
narrow sense; their slight inequalities may 
be detected ; but these are swallowed up in 
the grand curves which their thought and 
feeling describe. 
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Women, who are more apt to be truthful | 
than men, are less exact on account of the 
vividness of their impressions, the depth of 
their emotions, the thrill of their nerves, the 
throb of their sympathies. When men mean 
to falsify they exercise deliberation, they are 
adroit to deceive. Women falsify often while 
they struggle to be truthful; but he who 
understands their nature discovers their ear- 
nest purpose, and draws the line between 
fervor and fidelity. 

Factualists and truth-tellers are ceaseless- 
ly confounded ; but they differ as the flame 
of the candle and the flush of the sunrise. 
He who has never deviated from a fact may 
never have expressed a truth; he who has 
announced eternal truths may never have 
been brought to deal with barten facts. 
Facts are frequently the trifling incidents 
that fall within the consciousness of common 
mortals. Truths may include any number of 
facts, though they are not essentially depend- 
ent on these; they grapple with the univer- } 
sal, and count as units in the sum of the Infi- | 


nite. 
Junius Henri Browne. 





JAPANESE FANS. 





HE fan, which with us is little more than 

an article of necessity in hot weather, 
holds in Japan a very high place in the per- 
sonal equipment and social amenities of both 
sexes. Comparing its use in the two coun- 
tries of Japan and America, we find in each 
the antipodes of etiquette. With us (I mean 
Americans, though I am writing in Japan) | 
the folding-fan is the ladies’ own; the flat | 





fan appertains strictly to the males. Imagine 
a gentleman walking down Broadway and 
winnowing his face with a folding-fan, or a 
lady, in full dress, flirting with a “ palm-leaf!” 

In Japan, however, the fan which opens 
and shuts, called the ogi, belongs exclusively 
to the men; and the flat fan, called uchiwa, is 
used only by women. For a Japanese gen- 
tleman to carry an uchiwa in the street would 
be such a dire breach of etiquette that I 
doubt whether any sane one ever did such a 
thing. Moreover, it is exceedingly impolite 
to use a flat fan in the presence of a Japan- 
ese gentleman ; and neither by man nor wom- 
an must a flat fan be taken out-of-doors. The 
masculine native of the “ Land of the Gods” 
invariably carries a fan in his girdle or in the 
bosom of his flowing dress in hot weather ; 
and not a few carry them all the year round. 
Among the lower classes the fan is stuck in 
the back or over the neck under the collar, 
and is even safely stowed under the project- 
ing cue of hair which lies like a gun-barrel 
on the smooth-shaven scalp. Formerly, all 
Japanese gentlemen wore two swords in their 
girdle. The custom was abolished in 1872; 
but mot a few of them, being long used to 
their swords, and feeling the absolute need 
of something to thrust in their place, bought 
fans on purpose to have one always in their 
belt. 

It is very probable that at least sixty mill- 
ion fans are made in Japan every year. They 
have now become an article of expert to 
many countries. They are cheap editions of 





Japanese works of art for the rich and poor 
of all the world to look at. Some people 
have an idea that the pictures on them are 
exaggerations or mere imagination. This 
is not so. In general, the representations 
are strictly true to life. The Japanese have 
no immense manufactories employing hun- 
dreds of operatives ; no centralized capital ; 
and the division-of-labor principle is hardly 
known among them. Hence, funs are made 
by thousands of independent workers all over 
the country, in hundreds of cities and villages. 
The place most noted for its productions in 
this line, however, is Nagoya, in the province 
of Owari. Most of those which come to 
America are from this fourth largest city in 
Japan. Kioto is famous for very fine fans, 
and her artists excel in delicacy of tints and 
richness of coloring. Tokio (formerly called 
Yeddo) also produces several millions annu- 
ally. Ivory boned and handled fans, made 
for foreign ladies, and richly adorned with 
gold lacquer, mosaic, silk cord, etc., are es- 
pecially made in Tokio. 

There are a great many varieties of fans, 
and they are put to a great many and curious 
uses. Besides those in common use, the um- 
pire at wrestling and fencing matches uses 
a heavy one, shaped like a huge butterfly, 
the handle being the body, and rendered im- 
posing by heavy cords of silk. The various 
motions of this fan constitute a language 
which the wrestlers—fat fellows, who look 
as though stuffed with blubber by means of 
a sausage-blower—fully understand and ap- 
preciate. Formerly, in time of war, the 
Japanese army-commanders used a large fun 
having a frame of iron covered with thick 
paper. In the centre of the fan was a red 
ball, on a golden or silvern field. The red 
ball represented the sun, the martial symbol 
of the Japanese nation. The fans of the 
present day, having a large, red, silvern, or 
golden ball on a colored or white field, are in 
imitation of the old war-fan with which the 
Japanese hero used to signal in the field. In 
eases of danger it could be shut, and a blow 
from its iron bones was no light affair. From 
this and other fans, arranged in various taste- 
ful figures, were formed the crests of several 
daimios, including those of the renowned Sa- 
take family, as well as that one of the Matsu- 
daira clan, whose ancestor led the army that 
slaughtered the twenty-seven thousand Chris- 
tians, with the aid of Dutch cannon, at Shi- 
mabara, in 1636. 

All the varieties of fans known among us 
have been made for centuries in Japan. One 
notable variety is made of water-proof pa- 
per, which can be dipped in water, and which 
creates greater coolness by evaporation, with- 
out wetting the clothes. The uchiwa, or flat 
fan, is frequently made of feathers, leaves, or 
fine silk. It is oftener made of rough paper, 
and used as a grain-winnew, to blow the char- 
coal fires, and as a dust-pan. Probably it is 
on account of these menial uses that it holds 
the lowest grade in the caste of fashion. 

The Japanese gentleman—I mean one of 
the old school—who never wears a hat, uses 
his fan to shield his eyes from the sun. His 
head, bare from childhood, hardly needs 
shade, and when it does be spreads an um- 
brella. With his fan he directs his servants, 








and saves talking. Within-doors the graces 
of the Japanese maiden, and the dignity of 
the wife, are enhanced by the fun. To the 
Japanese actor the fan is indispensable, and 
he brings down the house by the deftness 
displayed in opening or shutting it. The 
Japanese dancing-girl makes the fan a very 
part of herself, the most graceful motions 
being performed by its help. Those very 
large, highly-colored, gilded or flowered fans, 
so much admired at fashionable watering- 
places, of late years, at home, are ex¢lusively 
in use among the Japanese singing-girls, and 
belong to the dance which, in Japan, consists 
of posturing gestures and expression, and not 
in active motion. These girls, or artistes, are 
public characters, and a Japanese lady would 
not, by any means, use one of their gaudy 
toys. To the juggler the fan is a necessity, 
many of his cleverest tricks, including that in 
which he makes a butterfly hover up and 
down the edge of a sword, being performed 
with bits of paper and a fan. 

In Japan, people are continually making 
presents to each other, though the gifts are 
usually very small. A fan is always a proper 
gift. In nearly every house are one or more 
fan-cases leaning or hung against the wall. 
They are of all kinds, from the cheap tube 
of bamboo and lacquered wood up to the 
splendidly gilt and inlaid case, costing many 
dollars. In these cases are holes, in which 
the handles of the fans are put, or silver 
hooks, between which they hang. On mar- 
riage - occasions, friends offer costly gifts; 
those who are acquaintances merely, usually 
send a fan, on which are written congratula- 
tions. They are often used as cards by proxy 
callers on New-Year’s day. When a young 
man attains to office, or an officer is pro- 
moted, a fan with a line or two of writing 
sent him is the equivalent for congratulations 
in person. It is the custom to ask friends or 
distinguished persons to write their names, 
or some original poetry, or classic quotation, 
on fans, and they thus fill the place occupied 
by our mother’s, or father’s, or our own youth- 
ful “albums.”’ Men wil) frequently pay fa- 


| mous writing- masters or artists very high 


sums for writing or drawing on a fan, which 
then becomes an heirloom to be kept among 
the family treasures. A scholar or author in 
giving a party to his literary friends has a 
stock of fans ready for adornment, and peo- 
ple often exchange fans very much as we do 
photographs. Frequently, in traveling through 
Japan, where no foreigners have ever been, I 
have spent whole evenings in writing, in Eng- 
lish, upon fans, which my host, his family, 
and all his friends, far and wide, wished to 
have written upon with the strange charac- 
ters when they found a foreigner had come 
among them. 

For the manufacture of the common, fiat, 
gaudy fans now sent in such great numbers 
to the United States, a soft kind of scrub 
bamboo is selected, cut into lengths, split 
into from sixteen to thirty or even sixty tiny 
splints, and then easily flattened out, reacy to 
receive the paper, which is already printed 
and cut into the required shape. To make 
the picture-paper, the design is first drawn 
‘by the artist on thin paper. This is pasted 
on a slab of wood and engraved, and the pict- 
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ures are printed off by laying the paper on 
the block and pressing it smooth. They 
have printed for centuries in Japan without 
presses. The colors are put on by means of 
sometimes as many as twenty different blocks. 
The pictured papers are then pasted over the 
frames. Sometimes musk or other perfume 
is laid between the sheets. The pictures on 
Japanese fans sent to America usually repre- 
sent native scenery, life,and costumes. Peo- 
ple outside of Japan think them, in most 
cases, caricature or grotesque exaggeration. 
On the contrary, though a certain mannerism 
pervades them, they are wonderfully true to 
fact. One must be in the Land of the Gods 
itself (Japan) to realize how very correct, 
even to minute particulars, they are. Of 
course, in Japan, as elsewhere, dead “ old 
masters” still sway the sceptre over the liv- 
ing artist, and guide his pencil into lines 
never found in Nature; but, in general, the 
almost microscopic accuracy of detail, and 
truth of scene, are acknowledged by all who 
study Japanese life, character, and scenery. 
A favorite subject on these fans is the geisha, 
or singing-girl, and her still more frail sister, 
who in Japan, strange to say, stays in her 
own place and never appears in public to ply 
her trade, and is always known by her re- 
splendent apparel, with her girdle tied in 
front, and her glory of shame, a multitude 
of tortoise -shell hair-pins, stuck in her 
hair. 

The faces of men, with ultra-oblique eyes 
and blue scalps—representing shaven skin 
where hair ought to grow—are actors, and 
the expressions of their countenances are 
scarcely exaggerated. Japanese warriors, 
medieval heroes, and numerous events in the 
life of these men, in which the sword plays a 
prominent part, are also favorite subjects for 
the pencil of the native fan-artist. Famous 
scenery is also gloriously depicted, and tem- 
ples, dwellings, and all classes and condi- 


tions of Japanese people are represented., 


Poems, quotations, etc., are sometimes seen 
on the fans, but usually the mixed Chinese 
and Japanese writing seen toward the edge 
of the fan is the name of the drawing-mas- 
ter, and a note or two of description of the 
picture. 

In Japan itself both kinds of fan serve a 
valuable purpose in diffusing education, the 
news, and the now fashionable foreign ideas 
throughout the country. Thus, on the fans 
issued in Tokio and Kioto for the home- 
market, are maps of the world, and of the 
various continents, the Roman alphabet, the 
flags of all nations, the solar calendar, and 
tables of useful information. When some 
striking event occurs, a picture of it is drawn, 
mounted on fans, and sent out over the coun- 
try Poems, long quotations from the clas- 
sies, tables of reckoning, etc., etc., all add to 
the attractiveness, use, or value of the fan, 
and it is not wonderful that wise mission- 
aries make use of this means of sowing broad- 
cast the seed of religious truth. A fan con- 
taining the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
Mments, and the Apostles’ Creed, has on its 
face a solid compendium of instruction not 
easily presented in a more convenient form. 


Wutiam E. Grirris. 
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S the summer advanced, we found our 
Milan residence decidedly uncomfort- 
able—not warmer than New York often is, 
but the heat was incessant: day after day of 
air which seemed to burn our lungs, no oc- 
casional cool breezes, and very little rain. 
Even at night our rooms were not much cool- 
er, while our doctor and our neighbors assured 
us that we would certainly have the fever if 
we left our windows open later than nine 
o’clock p.m. Therefore, we began to cgnsult 
all our acquaintances about a suitable place 
to spend the remainder of the summer. Some 
were going to Lake Como; some to Lake 
Maggiore; one lady with her children was 
going to Varese, and advised us to go there 
also. 

We modestly confessed that we had never 
heard of Verese; where was it? ft was a 
town of about eight thousand inhabitants, 
half-way between Lakes Como and Maggiore, 
was the terminus of a railroad from Milan, 
and had several diligence-lines. It had a 
lake of its own, it was just on the edge of the 
mountains, the southern slope of the Alps, 
and was the favorite resort of the Milanese 
aristocracy during the months of September 
and October, which form the Italian “ sea- 
son” for the country. This was very satis- 
factory, but there was one more important 
point to be settled: were there good hotels ? 
There were hotels which our Italian friends 
considered good, and one which was recom- 
mended by our guide-books ; there were also 
furnished lodgings to let. Of the latter, the 
best were to be had in a palace built by a 
Duke of Modena, who married one of the 
daughters of Maria Theresa ; it now belonged 
to a gentleman named Verratti, who had al- 
tered it slightly, and resided in one part— 
renting the rest for various purposes, 

We went to see Varese and were charmed. 
It was the most delightful place imaginable 
for a short residence, although we Were dis- 
appointed to find that the people of the town 
called the palace Casa Verratti, or Verratti’s 
House. There was just one set of rooms to 
be let—three bedrooms, a parlor, and a kitch- 
en—but without linen. We remonstrated 
with the agent: were we to travel about Eu- 
rope with our trunks full of sheets and cover- 
lets? Pillows we had already, for we could 
not accustom ourselves to the hard bags of 
wool which the Italians use for that purpose. 

“ But,” said the agent, plaintively, “ you 
Sorestiert want so much linen!” 

Finally we compromised: he promising 
to supply whatever was needed for the beds, 
we to provide the rest; the rent was thirty 
dollars a month, which was not high for the 
accommodations, even in Varese. 

So we packed our trunks, and bade adieu 
(addio, I should say) to the busy, cheery life 
and stout walls of Milano. The train passed 
first through the flat, fertile plain of Lombar- 
dy, which is so carefully cultivated that only 
the distant mountains save it from being un- 
interesting. The people were all gathered 
together in little villages, near which a few 
large houses, surrounded by carefully walled- 








in gardens, could be seen. There were no 
fences to separate the fields of corn and other 
grain. Here and there a row of tree-teunks 
formed a boundary-line—they could hardly 
be called trees, the branches being carefully 
trimmed off nearly to the top. Some of the 
vineyards were quite pretty, the vines being 
planted in orchards, and trained from one 
tree to another; in others they were planted 
a few feet apart in regular rows, and not al- 
lowed to grow more than four or five feet 
high. 

We soon came to hills, passed one or 
two large silk-factories, with mulberry-trees 
around, and at length reached Varese—after 
riding about two hours. We found some one 
to take care of our baggage, and drove through 
the little town with much noise: the horse 
wore bells on his neck, the driver had a long 
whip which he cracked without pause, the 
carriage rattled over the rough cobble-stones, 
so that we could not hear each other speak. 
The town seemed to be Milan on a small 
scale: several little squares, narrow streets 
without sidewalks, a corso which had a col- 
onnade the whole length, and some pretty 
good shops. Our “ palace” stood just upon 
the edge of the town. It faced a row of 
houses and the best hotel in the place, which 
bore, besides the French and Italian name, the 
imposing title, “‘ Europe’s Hotel,” painted upon 
it. Casa Verratti must have been about as 
long as the block between Madison and Fifth 
Avenues ; it was built around several courts, 
and had a little grassy inclosure in front. 
We had seen too many Italian palaces to be 
disappointed at its exterior, which was plas- 
ter, painted, and ornamented somewhat at 
the top. The paint was much the worse for 
wear. We drove through an archway into 
one of the courts, from which a stairway led 
to four sets of rooms—two on the first, two 
on the second floor. We were told that the 
palace contained one hundred apartments, 
some consisting of four or five rooms, some 
of three times that number. The ground- 
floor was occupied by a bank, a bathing es- 
tablishment, offices, stables, and, in one part, 
by dining-rooms and kitchens. There was a 
police-court somewhere in the building. Our 
rooms were well enough, and that is all—no 
closets, of course; they are not usually to be 
found in Italian houses. The ceilings were 
arched, and painted with a variety of objects 
more amusing than beautiful. The real an- 
noyance of the place was the material of 
which the uncarpeted floor was composed 
—a sort of rough brick which rubbed off 
upon our shoes and dresses; the real attrac- 
tion, and it was a great one, was the gar- 
den. It lay at the back of the house, 
completely shut off from the noise of the 
town; and, being upon a hill, commanded a 
fine view in every direction. On one side we 
saw mountains and hills changing color every 
minute, and the town itself between; on the 
other, a broad plain, bounded on one side by 
mountains; Lake Varese at our feet, Lake 
Maggiore farther off, and, in the distance, a 
long line of cloud-capped Alps—Monte Rosa 
and the Simplon—looking like sunny clouds, 
and fading away so gradually that one could 
hardly tell where they ended, and the real 
clouds began. 
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The garden was so skillfully arranged with 
little hills and valleys that people could be 
both unseen and unheard even when quite 
near each other. There were ponds, fountains, 
and statues, a tower to see the view, a grove, 
and long paved avenues shaded by trees whose 
branches met overhead, and whose trunks, 
like every available spot of ground, were cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of ivy. To ap- 
preciate the delight we took in these trees 
one must have lived in the plains of Italy or 
France, where a straight trunk, with a few 
slender twigs growing upon it, represents this 
department of Nature. There was a statue 
of Italia in the centre of the garden, holding 
a drawn sword in one hand, and letting her 
broken chains hang from the other. 

We were told that we were the first Amer- 
icans who had ever resided in Varese, and I 
have reason to believe that this was true. 
We certainly attracted attention as we walked 
about the streets; vet I did not observe any 
difference in our way of dressing, except that 
we wore hats, while the Italian ladies were 
satisfied with a veil and parasol, or a parasol 
alone; our dresses were Milan-made. 

We did not suit the waiters at “ Europe’s 
Hotel,” where we took our meals. They used 
to come stealthily to the door and look at 
us putting butter on our bread; our tastes 
puzzled them completely. Why we should 
object to oil, instead of butter, on beefsteak 
and in potatoes; why we should want broiled 
chickens cooked through, and beef not, were 
trifles: we disagreed mainly about whether 
we should, or should not, be allowed to have 
meat and vegetables on the table at the same 
time. We finally carried the day, and a great 
deal more; for we were often provided with 
soup, meat, vegetables, and dessert, all at 
once. In the morning milk was given with 
coffee, in the evening it was not to be thought 
of. Grated cheese in soup, and on macaroni 
and rice, we soon learned to like; chickens’ 
combs, tongues, and brains, we looked upon 
with distant respect. I may as well add here 
that the name “Europe’s Hotel” was the 
only trace of the English language that we 
could observe among the natives of Varese. 

Before reaching the continent of Europe, 
I had been informed that English was taking 
the place of French; that I would find people 
who spoke it everywhere; and, as long as I 
went to hotels, banks, etc., kept by English 
people, I found this strictly true. When I 
arrived in Italy I was met by a man at the 
entrance of the hotel, in Turin, who said sev- 
eral English sentences, which so encouraged 
me that, after the usual conversation about 
rooms and prices, I said, “I have an order 
upon this hotel for my ticket to Milan.” 

Understanding the word Milan, he replied, 

\t half-past twelve.” 

I slightly changed the form of my speech, 
and repeated it more slowly; he pointed des- 
perately to the clock, and repeated his more 
slowly. Then I ventured upon a French sen- 
tence, whereupon his countenance cleared, 
and we soon settled the matter. 

Varese has its historical associations, as, 
indeed, what Italian town has not? In 1859 


three thousand Italians under Garibaldi won 
a signal victory over a much larger number 
A monument has heen placed, 


of Austrians. 











in honor of that event, in one of the finest 
squares of the town; and we saw a picture 
of the battle in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Florence. But the principal attraction to 
sight-seers is a church built upon a high 
mountain, in honor of a victory gained by St. 
Ambrose over the Arians, in the fourth cen- 
tury—not in words, but in actual war; for 
this good saint not only excelled in charity, 
but in some of the sterner virtues. He had 
not even been baptized, when ‘the people of 
Milan insisted upon his becoming their bishop, 
and was extremely unwilling to enter the 
Church ; but, having done so, he devoted him- 
self conscientiously to the new duties of his 
high position with great success; he was the 
first who compelled an emperor to submit to 
public humiliation in order to be reconciled 
to the Church, and that less than a century 
after Diocletian’s persecution. An excellent 
carriage-road extends from Varese toward 
the church; not to it, by any means. Pil- 
grims fre obliged to leave their carriages at 
a little village called Rubarello, and proceed 
either on foot or horseback ; they usually ride 
one way, and walk the other, as there are 
fifteen chapels placed at intervals along the 
way, each of which must be visited. Many 
people make pilgrimages to this church, some 
as a religious act, and others because there is 
a magnificent view from this mountain, stand- 
ing, as it does, in the heart of the Italian 
lake-country: broad plains stretching away 
to the south, the Alps on the north; Lake 
Como, Lake Maggiore, Lake Lugano, and four 
smaller lakes, can be seen on a clear day. 

My ideas of transporting the materials 
for building, as well as the summer harvest, 
had been inseparably connecied with wheeled 
vehicles ; and, therefore, when I saw, as I 
often did, a church placed in some apparently 
inaccessible spot on a steep, uninhabited, 
barren mountain, I wondered not only why it 
had been built there, but how. This feeling 
has slightly diminished since watching, in 
our drives around Varese, the process of 
making hay, and carrying it home. Men, 
women? and children, worked in the fields to- 
gether, wearing broad-brimmed straw-hats, 
making a very pretty picture; for, whatever 
the work may be in reality, it does not ap- 
pear hard. But, when the hay is dried, they 
put it in great baskets, about four feet high, 
which are fastened upon the backs of these 
same men and women, who carry it, in this 
way, sometimes miles. I have often passed 
them bending under their burdens, earning, 
not their bread, but their poor polenta, by the 
sweat of their brow, sometimes stopping to 
rest the heavy basket upon astone by the dusty 
road-side, not taking the load off, but stand- 
ing by it. Yet they did not, as a rule, show 
signs of suffering; their faces were bright 
and healthy; they were sociable, cheerful, 
and obliging, wherever I had opportunities to 
notice them. 

We were told that there were pleasant 
walks around Varese; and so there were, if 
we went in the right direction, and went far 
enough. There were many villas, surrounded 
by large and beautiful gardens, into which we 
could easily gain admittance ; the roads were 
good, the view constantly varying, but always 
fine. Sometimes, however, we went on little 








exploring expeditions which resulted unsat- 
isfactorily ; for, turning into one of the little 
narrow streets, walking sometimes together 
and sometimes apart, dodging the carts and 
carriages as best we could, stopping here 
and there to glance at the funny little shops, 
we came to what seemed like the beginning 
of a short lane, not paved. Glad to put our 
feet upon ground once more, instead of the 
uncomfortable cobble - stones, we advanced, 
On each side were walls, covered with plas- 
ter, of course, at least twelve feet high, sur- 
rounding gardens, whose luxuriant foliage 
just peeped over the top. Occasionally, a 
little iron gate-way allowed a glimpse of the 
interior, but did not open, the public en- 
trance being somewhere else, often through 
the house, which faced the street. Not being 
giants, the prospect was rather limited, and 
the loneliness of the place made us recall the 
comforting fact that banditti are not to be 
found in Northern Italy. We have walked 
for miles through these dismal lanes, coming 
occasionally to a cross-lane, but not knowing 
which one would bring us home the sooner ; 
we have even passed the wall inclosing the 
garden of Casa Verratti, have looked at our 
own windows, and yet walked far past, before 
finding any way back into the town, and the 
entrance to our own domains. Then, as we 
cross the court, perhaps we see our Milanese 
neighbor’s carriage standing before his stair- 
way, coachman and footman sdorned with 
gorgeous livery; perhaps we merely see the 
white-capped cook chatting with the nurse, 
who carries a pretty baby tied up in swad- 
dling-clotaes so tightly that we are sure she 
will have lost all desire for freedom by the 
time she is old enough to be untied. We go 
up our own stairway and sit by our windows, 
looking out at the tall, dark trees, the stiff 
evergreens, and the graceful ivy ; listening to 
the constant plash of water and the rustle 
of the leaves, until the moonlight steals quiet- 
ly over the tree-tops, casting strange shadows 
here and there, and bringing out in strong 
relief against her dark background of green 
the white Italia with her broken chains. 


° Lucy B. Maer. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
AT LAST. 


Tue winter has passed away, and the 
stern, cold silence of out-door life is once 
more gone with it. The birds seem to spend 
all the morning in telling one another their 
adventures during the long months that have 
passed since they left our woods. Angélique 
smiles and shakes her head when I say this. 
She maintains that if I get up early enough 
I shall hear the birds sing a lovely hymn of 
praise, and that after this they begin to go® 
sip and quarrel over nest-building and feed- 
ing their young. . 

I am standing on the steps listening to 
this cheerful colony, for the birds do seem 80 
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much gayer and happier than people are— | bitter disappointment. 


they have fewer griefs. 

Madame La Peyre comes out, and joins 
me. 
“ Listening to the birds, Gertrude? I be- 
lieve they know thee, and give thee an extra 
welcome.” 

“ And yet they do not love me so weil as 
they love Angélique. At Merdon I used to 
think the pigeons and farm-yard creatures | 
loved her; but here the birds are always | 
flying round her when she goes across the 

rk.” 

Madame La Peyre makes no answer, and, 
silence being a very unusual habit with her, 
I look quickly at her. 

She is gazing at me with such a happy 
face! I have not seen so much brightness in 
her sweet old eyes for months. I am so glad 
to see her so happy, and I say soas I kiss 





er. 

She puts her soft arms round me, and says 
in my ear: 

“ Does my child remember what the abbé 
said last week ?” 

I cannot understand her. She seems to | 
have forgotten her usual sweet sympathy. I | 
am as hasty as ever now and then, and I draw | 
a little away from my dear old friend. The | 
abbé had said that, if no news came of Cap- | 
tain Brand by my nineteenth birthday, I must 
go to London and see the lawyer who had the | 
arrangement of my husband’s affairs. 

We had heard again that there was even 
less hope of his recovery, but that was about 
Christmas, and since then, in the utter silence 
that followed, even I had begun to feel that it 
was useless to cherish hope. 

But this giving up had deepened my sor- 
row, and I wondered at Madame La Peyre’s 
strange want of perception. 

“Thou dost not ask questions, my Ger- 
trude! Have I, then, been mistaken all this 
time °” 

The blood seemed to rush suddenly to my 
temples, and yet I shivered with cold. 

“OQ madame!” I cried out, “ tell me 
quickly !” 

She put her arm round me again. ‘“ We 
will go in-doors, my child; thou art not pre- 
pared—” 

“No, no, no; I will hear it here at once.” 
I grasped her two hands, and held her fast. 

“Well, then,” she said, entreatingly, ‘ my 
child must free me. I cannot tell her while I 
am held so tightly.” 

“Pardon ; you see how naughty I am.” 

“Yes, yes; but we understand,” said Ma- 
dame La Peyre, and she pulled a letter out 
of her pocket, and gave it to me. 

I read it over and over, but I did not seem 
to understand it ; it was written to the abbé, 
and signed, ‘“‘ George Brand.” 

At last I went away from Madame La 
Peyre, and leaned against the wall of the cha- 
teau ; and, having thus steadied myself, I was 
able to gather in the sense of the words. 
Captain Brand had. recovered, and had begun 
his journey home soon after the last account 
reached us, which explained the long silence 
which had followed. But he had undertaken | 
this journey before he was equal to the task, | 
and, in an out-of-the-way part of Canada, he | 
had been struck down with low fever. He 
had lain there for weeks, and when at last he 
recovered he had recommenced his journey 
by very slow stages—more than once stopped 
altogether by a return of weakness. He had 
at last reached London ; he was now at Havre, 
and he wrote to know if he could present 
himself at Chateau-Fontaine. I stopped, I 
felt as if I must give utterance to some of 
the glad thanksgiving that filled my heart. | 
He was safe, and he was coming to me. I 
went on to the end of the letter, my heart 
seemed suddenly to stand still—all joy faded, 
and I shrank into myself in an agony of 
shame and—yes, I was obliged to feel it— | 





The letter finished 
with these words : 

“ Perhaps you will kindly explain to my 
ward, Miss Stewart, that it is necessary I 
should see her once, as there are matters of 
business which she alone can decide, and yet 
which ought to be decided with as little de- 
lay as possible. The interview shall be short, 
and I wish you to be present at it.” 

I folded up the letter and gave it to Ma- 
dame La Peyre. 

“ What is it, then, my child? I thought 
—ah, mon Dieu, art thou not then happy at 
last, my little one?” 

“T am very glad and very happy that Cap- 
tain Brand is safe”.—I forced my lips into a 
smile—“ and I hope the abbé has written to 
say he can come to Chateau-Fontaine.” 

“Yes, yes, he is writing ; he did not think 


to wait for thy consent; he knew—we all | 


knew, dearest child —the joy that thou 
wouldst feel to see thy good husband.” 
Ah, it was torture to hear this; no agony 


| that I ever suffered had been any thing like 


it: my repentance had then come too late, 


and the love I once had was mine no longer | 


—his letter said so. 

“Madame,” I said—I could not look at 
her as I spoke—“ you mistake: Captain Brand 
speaks of me as his ward ; he no longer con- 
siders himself my husband.” 

She was silent a little while, and then she 
opened the letter and read it. 

“Courage, my child”—she came up and 
kissed me on both cheeks—“ but that letter 
is written in ignorance of your changed feel- 
ings. When I shall have had the pleasure of 


a few minutes’ talk with Monsieur le Capi- | 


taine, we shall see whether he will talk about 
Mademoiselle Stewart, and whether,” she 
added, mischievously, “he will require the 
abbé’s presence at this interview.” 

But at this my wits came back. 

“* Madame,” I said, “‘I do not think I bave 
ever confessed to any changed feeling in the 
way you mean toward Captain Brand. I re- 
spect him, I love him for his goodness, and I 
have learned to loathe my ingratitude and my 
pride; if he had wished to consider me as his 
wife, I was ready to try and make amends for 
all my bad behavior to him; but it seems to 
me that there are two people to be thought 


of; you only consider me, but I think of Cap- | 
tain Brand. We have not met for more than | 


two years; when he went away he was firmly 
resolved to get the marriage set aside. We 


| cannot tell that this has not been effected ; 


and, finding himself free, Captain Brand has 
very likely formed another attachment, and 
wishes to marry some one else.” I do not 
know how I managed to say all this; it was 
very hard, but I said it as if it were an estab- 
lished fact. 

Madame La Peyre took one of my hands, 
placed it in her arm, and began to wajk up 
and down the terrace. 

“Gertrude ’’—there was such an earnest 
feeling in her voice that it thrilled through 
me—“ thou hast not dealt quite openly with 
me.” 

I suppose I was too overwrought to with- 
stand her. All my brave resolution melted. 

“Forgive me,” I sobbed, “ but I did not 
mean to deceive; I did not knowI should be 
disappointed ; I meant to try and atone for 
the past.” 

“Then thou wilt let me tell the dear hus- 
band ”—she stopped short, and almost hugged 
me in her delight. If I had not been so sad, 
I should have smiled at her enjoyment. 

“No, madame; and, unless you promise 
me this, I shall go to the abhé and tell him 
that I refuse to see Captain Brand.” 

I was surprised at my own determined 
manner, and it evidently startled Madame La 
Peyre. She looked thoroughly disappointed. 

She tried persuasions, coaxing, and at 
last tears. I found these hard to stand 





| against; but the thought of Captain Brand 
kept me firm; and at last I got her to take 
my view of the matter. 

“ But thou wilt grant me this, my well-be- 
loved child,” she said, at last, when I believe 
she was fairly worn out by the long discus- 
sion, “if, on seeing Captain Brand, he tells 
thee the marriage is valid, and cannot be 
broken through, then I may tell him how thou 
hast sorrowed for him ?” 

“Tf he tells me that, madame, I shall tell 
him I am going to try to be a good wife to 
him. And—and you may tell him what you 
like”—I felt confused, and restless to get 
away—“ but you are tired, and so am I, and 
there is no use in supposing.” 

I laughed, and nodded, and ran away 
down the steps at a pace which I knew was 
beyond Madame La Peyre. I went on faster 
and faster. I wanted to be alone. As I 
reached Muthieu’s cottage, I looked away, 
fearing Berthe might come out and claim my 
help to rectify some of the daily mistakes 
which seemed to make a perpetual fog of her 
life. But, as I passed, my name was called, 
not by Bertbe, but by the abbé. 

“ Madame said you were writing,” I said, 
nervously. 

“ Yes, I have written, my child. I thought 
Captain Brand would wish to come as soon 
as possible, and Mathieu has taken the letter, 
and he will catch the steamer as it passes 
the village, and go on to Havre to Captain 
Brand at his hotel; and, if he is willing to 
come, he will bring him back to-night.” 

“To-night! Is it possible?’ I felt stunned 
| by this sudden news. 

“ There is nothing in that.” He shrugged 
his shoulders at my wondering face. ‘“‘ The 
captain takes the train to Bolbec, and at Bol- 
bee he takes a carriage and two horses, and 
by that means he will reach Chateau-Fontaine 
to-night.” 

“Shall I see him to-night?” I think I 
spoke quite as much to myself as to the 
abbé. 

“No; he will come late, and you and Eu- 
génie will have gone to bed. After this sudden 
excitement, you will both be better in the 
morning.” 

Again, a terrible fear of betrayal seemed 
almost to choke me. 

“Monsieur l Abbé—” I said, hastily, and 
then stopped, because I had no idea how to 
go on. 

“Yes, my child.” His voice had such a 
sad gentleness in it that, in spite of my con- 
fusion, I looked up. No, the abbé would not 
betray me. But the weight at my heart felt 
doubled all at once, for I saw what he thought. 

“ You—you—understand that letter as I 
do. Captain Brand comes simply to tell me 
that the marriage is not valid; and that for 
the future he is to be considered only as my 
guardian.” 

“Yes, my dear child,” said the abbé ; and, 
as he bowed his head, I thought I saw tears 
in his eyes. 

“Thank you, monsieur ; I knew what you 
would say. Will you, please, tell dear Ma- 
dame La Peyre what you think ?” 

I did not wait for his answer, but hurried 
on across the planks to the other side of the 
river. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER LV. 
BERTHE’S TROUBLE. 


I starp in the wood till I feared my ab- 
sence would create remark, arguing with my- 
self, changing from one mood to another, * 
without power, seemingly, to control the 
throbbing excitement of my thoughts. 

As I climbed quickly up through the nut- 
wood, for to-day it i ible to 








move slowly, I told myself that I was al- 
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ways governed by ideas, and not by realities. 
When I thought I should never see Captain 
Brand again, I had almost grown to believe 
that I loved him, and that his love was all 
that I wanted for happiness ; I had pictured 
a meeting when I should have confessed my 
faults and my love together; I had dreamed 
it over and over again; and yet now, when 
he was actually near me—when a few hours 
more would bring us face to face—I shrank 
from this meeting with actual fear. 

I saw now that it had been mortification 
that had so pained me this morning. I could 
not really wish to be Captain Brand’s wife, 
and yet felt such a shrinking fear of him, and 
once more I said, “ Shall I never, never know 
my own mind? shall I always be self-de- 
ceived ?” 

I suppose the abbé had advised his sister 
to leave me alone, for she went down to the 
village to see the curé in the afternoon, and I 
occupied myself with Berthe. When I went 
into the cottage she was crying. I thought 
she was fretting for poor old Mathieu, for she 
much disliked being left alone, and I said so. 
Instead of answering, she turned her back on 
me. I waited a little while, but she did not 
speak. 
“Why do you not speak, Berthe?” I 
said; “I have come to be company for you 
while Mathieu is away.” 

“ Dame, no!”"—she shook her huge head 
vehemently—“‘it is not that; Berthe cannot 
tell it. Ah, mon Dieu ! and it is mademoiselle 
herself who has said that all the folks at the 
chateau are good, so Berthe must believe 
what they say. A—a—h!” Here she broke 
out into a howl of anguish, and flung her 
blue apron over her head. 

I sat down on a wooden stool, and waited 
till she had sobbed herself quiet again, and 
taken her apron from her swollen face. 

““ Who has been to see you, Berthe? and 
what is it terrible to believe ?” 

She looked at me in a shy, awed manner. 

“Tt is Rosalie and Mathieu who have 
been here, mademoiselle;” and then she 
shut her mouth, and looked obstinate. 

A light broke on me. 

“And Rosalie has said that I am not 
good, eh, Berthe?” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” Berthe clasped her 
large, red hands, and looked at me so pite- 
ously that I could hardly help-laughing. “ It 
is not that; if Rosalie had said that, Berthe 
would have said it is not true, for Berthe has 
seen for herself that mademoiselle is good.” 

“ Come, come, I know what Rosalie thinks 
of me. I shall ask her, if you won’t tell, 
Berthe.” 

She stared wonderingly. 

“ Rosalie has said that Berthe puts her 
soul in danger if she loves mademoiselle.” 
Here the poor thing crossed herself, and 
glanced up at me with an agony of fear in 
her face. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” I said, soothingly ; 
“ go on.” 

“Then Mathieu has said that he, too, 
loved mademoiselle very much at the begin- 
ning, and that his soul had been in danger, 
but Rosalie was angry with him, and taught 
him the truth. Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
what will Berthe do?”—the poor creature 
sobbed—“ she cannot lose her soul, and she 
cannot leave off loving mademoiselle.” 

She flung herself on her knees, and kissed 
my hands passionately, as they lay in my lap. 

This, then, explained Mathieu’s inatten- 
tion and careless ways. Rosalie had told 
him I was a heretic. I hardly knew what to 


y. 
“* Berthe,” I said, “I believe in the same 
God that you believe in, and He commands 
us all to love one another. Besides, Madame 
La Peyre, and Monsieur l’Abbé, and la Mére 
Angélique, are all better and much wiser than 
Rosalie and Mathieu, and they all love me.” 





“ But yes—but yes, it is this which Rosa- 
lie has told to Berthe "—she started up eager- 
ly at having recovered what she had forgot- 
ten—“ and it is the most sad of all. Made- 
moiselle puts them all in danger.” 

She got up quickly from her knees, and 
actually drew away as far as she could from 


ne. 

I felt shocked and wounded. 

“ Tt is Rosalie who is wicked,” I said, in- 
dignantly, “and I shall think you wicked 
too, Berthe, if you don’t speak out.” 

“ But it is terrible!” and she burst into 
another wild howl. 

My anger vanished, I saw that the poor 
creature had been frightened out of all re- 
straint. 

“ Berthe,” I said, soothingly, “it is not 
wicked to tell me what they say—it may do 
me good, and to-morrow you must go to see 
Monsieur le Curé, and he will tell you if it is 
wrong to love me.” 

I could hardly keep my voice steady; I 
did not know how much I cared for the love 
of this poor, uncouth woman. 

“Rosalie has said,” she began, in the 
same monotonous draw] in which she always 
repeated what had been told her, “that a 
heretic belongs to Satan, and has power to 
bewitch. Rosalie has said that she has made 
a novena to the Blessed Virgin, that the Mére 
Angélique may be released from the power 
of mademoiselle.” 

She stood gazing at me with an awe-struck 
face, as if she expected that at the words 
something terrible would happen. 

I stood silent, for there seemed something 
fiendish in Rosalie’s bigotry. Then a sudden 
thought struck me. 

“Ts that holy-water in your dénitier, Ber- 
the?” 

I pointed to a little china stoup which 
Madame La Peyre had given to Berthe, and 
which hung on the wall beside her bed. 

She nodded. 

“Then sprinkle some over me, and if I 
am a witch I shall fly out of the window.” 

She gaped, but she obeyed, threw some 
of the water in my face, and reverently made 
the sign of the cross. 

Then she stood waiting. 

“Well,” I said, “you see nothing has 
happened.” I smiled and held out my hand. 

But Berthe turned livid, and then she 
sank on her knees and prayed the Blessed 
Virgin and all the saints to pardon her for 
her wickedness, Then she kissed my hand. 
I believe she would have kissed my feet, but 
at last I managed to soothe her. 

“ Rosalie is wrong, she does not love me,” 
I said as 1 was coming away; “but perhaps 
I am not kind to her.” 

Berthe shook her head. 

“No, no; no one is wicked but Berthe. 
Once Monsieur Léon Leroux had a dog which 
bit him, and Marie Touchet has said that the 
dog must be shot; but mademoiselle has 
done much more for Berthe than a master 
will do for his dog, and see what Berthe has 
done in return.” 

She did not cry; she only hung her head 
and looked wretchedly penitent. I felt that 
I could not tell Berthe’s usual comforter, An- 
gélique, of Rosalie’s mischief-making, but I 
went in search of the abbé. I knew there 
was nothing that would weigh with Berthe 
against priestly authority. 

I found him in his study, writing. He 
listened to my story, but he did not seem so 
much troubled as I expected. 

“ Rosalie is crazy,” he said; “no one in 
his senses listens to her. Poor Berthe, of 
course, must be warned against her, because 
she cannot judge; but Mathieu ought to 
know better. I cannot go and see Berthe 
again to-day, and I think she is best left 
alone, and it will not do to betray her to 
Rosalie and Mathieu. You must try and be 





heroic, my dear child; why, you are quite 
pale, Gertrude. I think”—he paused a mo- 
ment—“ that you must try a milder climate 
next winter; however, to-morrow we shall 
know definitely what your future plans are to 
be.” 
He looked at his writing, and I retired; 
but his last words had roused fresh thoughts. 
If I am really Gertrude Stewart, shall I have 
to go back to Tasmania to my home? I sup- 
pose I am unnatural ; but I shrink from this. 
If my father wishes for me, it is my duty to 
go; but I am sure he will not wish for me. 
There is no love in the rare letters I receive 
from him and my sisters like the love that 
surrounds me here; they seem instead to 
congratulate me on my good fortune, and I 
fancy they will be very unwilling to have me 
back. I have reason to fear my father is in 
difficulties, and I ought not to add to them, 
and yet, if I stay here, I am a burden on 
Madame La Peyre. Could I earn my own 
living? Ican only think of teaching music, 
like the dear old Rouen professor; but who 
would employ a young, ignorant creature like 
me? Besides, I could not do it. I could 
teach poor, ignorant people like Berthe to 
read; but then no one would pay me for 
doing that. As I think of Berthe, I remem- 
ber the abbé’s warning; how can I keep my 
promise to maintain her? I cannot ask any 
favor of Captain Brand now. Ah, what a 
sharp pang comes with his name! I cannot 
set down how I feel toward him; I change 
every hour. At this moment I feel that un- 
less he loves me the rest of life is dark and 
blank, and yet not long ago I was shrinking 
from the prospect of to-morrow, and feeling 
that I could never get courage to speak one 
word to him. 
I am so worn and wearied by dinner-time 
that I go to bed extra early. 


—— 


CHAPTER LVI. 
MY GUARDIAN. 


A aentLe knocking at my door, very dif- 
ferent from the sharp raps which Rosalie gave 
when she brought my coffee. 

“How is mademoiselle this morning?” 
said Angélique; and then she went on with- 
out any apparent consciousness of the im- 
portance of her message: “ Monsieur |’Abbé 
has told me to say to mademoiselle that Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine Brand has arrived last 
night, and that he will be glad to see her, 
when mademoiselle is ready, in the study.” 

Ido not know what answer I gave, but 
Angélique went away, and I longed to bury 
my head in my pillow and to stay up-stairs. 

Since that letter came yesterday and told 
me that Captain Brand’s love was dead— 
either stamped out of his heart by some wor- 
thier object than I am, or withered out of 
life by his discovery of my misconduct — the 
shame of that last parting in the wood had 
come back strongly; I felt actual dread of this 
meeting, and I longed to ring for Angélique 
and ask her to go with me to the study. 

But there was no use in delay—the habit 
which, in the beginning, I owed to Angé- 
lique, of seeking a better help than my own in- 
stead of forecasting scenes and conversations, 
helped me now, and, when at last I was 
ready, I went down-stairs in a calmer state 
than I could have thought possible. 

Still, as I opened the study-door, I felt be- 
wildered, and I saw, in a kind of dream, first 
the abbé and then Captain Brand come for- 
ward and et me. But, as I looked into 
Captain Brand’s face, the change in it roused 
me to reality. He looked so old—so sad— 
his blue eyes had sunk into his head, and his 
face was so thin and blanched. I stood gaz- 
ing at him, letting him hold my hand. 1 
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need not have trembled with nervous dread; ! 
all thought of self was absorbed in the shock 
I felt. 

“ You have been very ill, very ill,” I said, 
and I could hardly keep from crying. 

“ Yes” —ah, his voice was not changed; 
there was just the hopeful strength in it that 
had always impressed me, but how I loved its 
sound now !—“ and monsieur tells me you, too, 
have had a long illness.” Then he turned to 
the abbé and smiled: “I do not think illness 
has agreed with me so well as it has with 
Miss Stewart.” 

“She looks well now,” the abbé said, 
gravely, “ but she is not strong.” 

After this, there came a pause; at last I 
said : 

“ Are you really better ?” 

“Yes, thank you.” - Captain Brand was 
sitting, thinking, with his eyes on the ground. 
He roused when I spoke. 

“You will have a great deal to tell us 
about your adventures.” 

“Tam afraid I shall not have much time 
for spinning yarns”—he gave me such a pleas- 
ant smile—“I thought of going on to Paris 
to-night.” 

I longed to protest and ask him to stop; 
I dared not trust myself to say it, I felt that 
I must be very careful indeed if I meant to 
hide my changed feelings, and I must hide 
them—the ease, the smiling kindness with 
which he spoke to me, showed me that all 
his love had departed. My heart ached heav- 


“ But no, monsieur,” the abbé said, “‘ we 
cannot consent. My sister has not even seen 
you, and I believe she and Angélique have 
been quite counting on having you to nurse— 
now that Gertrude is off their hands as a pa- 
tient. You will give us a week at least, will 

‘ou not ?” 

I felt that Captain Brand gave me a quick 
glance. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “ Madame La Peyre 
hoped you would stay some days, the rest 
willdo you good.” I tried to be friendly, 
and I felt that instead I had spoken formally, 
as if I were asking him against my will; I 
wished he would speak, and yet every instant 
of delay was’a respite. 

I suppose the abbé thought the suspense 
trying, for he said, presently : 

“You had—I think—a special motive in 
seeking this interview with Miss Stewart.” 

Captain Brand turned so pale that I was 
frightened ; I wondered whether he was ill 
or whether his apparent calmness was only 
feigned. 

“Yes, you are right, monsieur,” he said, 
stiffly, and then next minute he smiled; ab, 
how blind I must have been not to have seen 
long ago the noble directness of purpose that 
shone out in his smile! “I believe I am like 
a child—so ashamed of my former ignorance 
that I shrink from confessing it.” Then he 
turned to me and said, quickly: “‘ You were 
quite right all through, and I was quite wrong. 
I learned this on my way home, and in London 
I verified it. A marriage contracted without 
previous asking by bans or permission by li- 
cense, is entirely illegal and invalid, except 
in a simply religious sense; but, as long as 
church and state hold together, this sense 
will not suffice for the ordinary requirements 
of life. You are as free as if the marriage- 
service had never been said.” 

Then he went on in a low voice to the 
abbé : 

“Tn a few days you will receive a properly- 
attested statement to this effect.” 

He stopped, but he did not look at me. I 
knew I ought to say something, but I could 
not tell what. If the abbé had not been 
there, perhaps some words would have come 
to me, but, in a few moments, I rejoiced that 
I had kept silence. I felt that the abbé’s 
Presence had been a safeguard. 





“Then, monsieur, a second marriage would 
be necessary, if you wished to be Miss Stew- 
art’s husband ?” said the abbé, earnestly. 

I did not look up at once. I felt that the 
answer to this would be my fate. A sudden 
thought came that Madame La Peyre had 
been telling her suspicion to the abbé. I 
stiffened myself against any betrayal of feel- 
ing, and then I looked at Captain Brand ; his 
eyes were fixed on my face; but I tried to 
appear quite unmoved. He turned to the 
abbé. 
“Certainly, monsieur, it would have been 

necessary. I only wish I had known this fact 
two years ago. I could then have set Miss 
Stewart altogether, as well as virtually, free. 
I cannot say how sorry I am that this trouble 
has been laid on her. She has much to for- 
give.” Then he looked at me, and I felt con- 
fused and giddy. “If you really forgive me,” 
he said, gently, “vou will let me act as your 
guardian as long as you require one; and you 
will let me help in settling your future plans. 
Do you wish to go back to Tasmania ?” 

Every word fell on my heart like ice, tell- 
ing me that his love was ended. It all went 
on so rapidly, that I seemed only glad to think 
it must soon be over, only careful, not by 
word or look, to grieve Captain Brand ; for it 
seemed to me that now any betrayal of my 
changed feeling must pain him as much as 
my former coldness. He pitied me; but, with 
all this taking of blame to himself, he had 
not forgotten my misconduct, and the gulf 
that it had made between us was always pres- 
ent to him. And yet, humbled as I was by 
this co ging to atone, in some 
way, for the past—all my nature rose in pro- 
test against the slightest self-betrayal. I felt 
ready to die rather than to let him guess I 
was ready to be his wife. I shrank, too, from 
accepting his generosity. 

I kept silent so long, that the abbé re- 
peated the question. It was easier to answer 
him. 

“You do not wish me to go, mon pére?” 
I looked upat him. “Ah, no! I am sure you 
do not. I hope Iam not unnatural, but it 
seems best to say really what I feel; and I 
believe I can lead a more useful and happy 
life here than I can in Tasmania”—lI could 
not say that I knew I should be looked on at 
home as an unwelcome incumbrance—“ but I 
cannot bear to feel that I am dependent on 
any one.” 

I got so red and confused that I stopped, 
and Captain Brand would, I believe, have in- 
terrupted me, even if I had gone on speaking. 

“ Pardon me, you cannot be dependent on 
any one but your guardian till you are twen- 
ty-one,” he said, in that helpful, cheerful 
voice which made me long gnce more to be 
the child he had brought to Chateau-Fontaine 
two years and a half ago. How fearless I was 
then! I had nothing to be ashamed of. He 
went on gravely: “I gave a solemn promise to 
your mother to undertake your sole guardian- 
ship till that time, and nothing can release 
me. You have no will in the matter, for your 
father, the only person who has a right to in- 
terfere, has ratified the arrangement. Will 
you”—his voice was so sweet and winning 
now—‘ permit me to write to Mr. Stewart and 
explain all this matter for you? I promise 
you that no blame shall fall on you; and, in- 
deed, this is not possible. I suppose”—he 
turned a smiling face to the abbé—“ that any 
Englishman but a thick-skulled sailor would 
have known the fact of such a marriage being 
illegal. I rather wonder it has not occurred 
to Mr. Stewart.” | 

The abbé seemed serious and disturbed. 
He only bowed to the captain, but he| looked 
very lovingly at me as he spoke. 

“You had better do as Monsieur le Capi- 
taine wishes in every respect, my dear child,” 
he said; “in obeying him, remember. you 
obey your parents.” \ 
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I longed to protest, but it was impossible; 
I could not get courage. Checked as I felt 
by Captain Brand’s calm ease of manner, how 
could I say that my mother would not have 
Allowed me to be dependent on a man who 
was not my husband ? 

“Then we will shake hands on the mat- 
ter,” he said, “and consider it settled that 
you continue at Chiteau-Fontaine.” 

“You are very good”—he was holding 
my hand, and I got courage to look in his 
face for a moment, and again his sunken eyes 
and wearied face stirred my heart—“ but it 
does not seem right.” 

“T believe you cannot refuse my guardi- 
anship”—he smiled, and I thought his face 
beautiful as it lit up from eyes and lips with 
a glow of affectionate kindness—“ and I hope 
you will not refuse me your friendship. I 
cannot hope to rival your friends here in your 
regard ”—he looked at the abbé—“ but I care 
very much not to be quite forgotten even if 
we never meet again.” 

My heart beat so fast that I could hardly 
speak; if the abbé would only have gone 
away, perhaps I should have been able to say 
what I thought of Captain Brand’s goodness. 

“Tt is not likely I can forget you,” I said, 
in a hard, forced voice, which did not seem 
to be my own, “and I hope you will come 

ain.” 

At this he let go of my hand and turned 
quite away. I did not know whether he was 
displeased or disuppointed, but I felt that the 
interview was over. 

I looked at the abbé, and he evidently un- 
derstood me; he came forward and opened 
the door. 

“ We will join you at breakfast very soon,” 
he said, “and we must keep Monsieur le Capi- 
taine a prisoner among us.” 

“Yes, yes.” I was able to smile cheer- 
fully as I passed out of the study. 





IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





F what avail that close about me rise, 
Like sunward thoughts, the lances of the 
mountains, 

Which in battalions pierce the fervid skies, 
And drink their dews as from empyrean 
fountains ? 


I dwell amid their grandeur but in vain, 
While at their feet in golden vales I grovel; 
Their strength but binds my spirit with e chain; 
Meaner my palace than the herdsman’s hov- 
el! 


What are their summits for, if not to climb, 
That thence my sight may drink in bound- 
less distance 
Unscaled by toil, they only are sublime, 
And mock the narrowness of my existence! 


Below—the mountains shut my vision in; 
Aloft—they dwindle to my widening won- 
der ; 
Their windy warfare sinks its wonted din 
In the broad crashes of the sovereign thun- 
der! 


A pigmy yet among earth’s lofty souls 
I grope, while from the earth alone I view 
them ; 
Beyond my sense their echoing thunder rolls 
Till with the stress of labor I pursue them! 


Tis not enough to live among the hills 
To make the victories of the vision splendid: 
Whose eye the proudest mountain - summit 
fills, 
The soonest finds his outward prospect 


ended ! 
W. C. Ricnarps. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA-~ 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


THE STABBERS OF RAVENNA. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


HIS trial, which recently began at the Ra- 
venna assizes, is not only destined to 
constitute an epoch in the criminal history of 
Italy, but it casts a light as instructive as it 
is terrible upon the moral condition of the 
Romagnas. 

These are the facts: Between the years 
1865 and 1871 thirteen persons, belonging to 
all ranks of society from that of magistrate 
down to the simple police agent, fell in turn 
beneath the knives or bullets of individuals 
who, during those six years, evaded all efforts 
to convict them. 

In vain were several of these murders, or 
attempts at murder, ventured upon in broad 
daylight in the public square, and before the 
very faces of th@ sentinels ; in vain were ar- 
rests made, and the accused parties kept for 
months in prison—it was impossible for Jus- 
tice to discover and to strike the guilty ones ; 
for neither the numerous witgesses of these 
bloody scenes, nor the relatives and friends 
of the victims, nor those of the victims who 
survived, could or would denounce them. 

An equal degree of mystery existed with 
regard to the motives of the assassins. Were 
they in pursuit of personal vengeance? Were 
they, on the contrary, acting for other par- 
ties, and only on account of gain? Were they 
mere fanatics, trying to pave the way to some 
insurrectionary movement? Such were the 
questions which people had finally been com- 
pelled to give up in despair. The only thing 
which seemed clear was that they had no part 
in this series of crimes. 

It was not till last year, and in a most un- 
looked-for manner, and after all hope of seiz- 
ing the mysterious perpetrators of these re- 
volting murders must have been abandoned, 
that a certain individual, one Giovanni Mesta 
by name, unexpectedly presented himself be- 
fore the juge @instruction of Pestolia, and re- 
vealed to him both the names of the mis- 
creants, and the secrets of their organization, 
as also even the slightest circumstances pre- 
ceding, during, and following each one of their 
attempts. 

Now, who was this well-informed person- 
age, and why did he come forward so late— 
too late at all events for the later among the 
victims whom he might have saved? Dis- 
contented accomplice, perhaps; or one anx- 
ious to gain immunity by turning king’s evi- 
dence! Not at all; but simply the brother 
of one of the murderers, the confederate of 
the greater number, and, stranger still, a man 
who, up to the last, had lived on the best 
terms with the twenty-three culprits he was 
now handing over to the law “ with the sole 
object of saving his only son from the suspi- 
cion of being the son of an assassin.” 

The result of these communications, and 
what, according to the indictment, was veri- 
fied on the part of the prosecution, is the dis- 
covery that, nine years ago, there was organ- 
ized at Ravenna—under the form and beneath 
the shade of a mutual-aid society—a group 
of individuals which did not originally exceed 
twelve in number, and whose members, after 
holding regular deliberations, passed sen- 
tences of death, which were carried out, at 
first timidly, then with all the assurance of 
impunity, by means of various weapons— 
knives, pistols, and guns—but especially 
knives, a set of which were kept in a cup- 
board in the room where the meetings were 
held, and which constituted their common 
arsenal, 





These implements were termed, in the 
lingo of the sect, “ writing-pens,” and when- 
ever the biancani had to convoke these Judge 
Lynches, to decide on the fate of a fellow- 
creature, it was called, “ going to assemble 
the masters.” 

We have termed the assassins of Ravenna 
Judge Lynches, and not without reason. In- 
deed, the greater number of the murders or- 
dained and executed by them have nothing 
in common with the crimes of this nature 
committed in other places. Personal interest 
had no part in them, and it was for the well- 
being of society that these men assumed to 
act. Thus, their earliest victim, Chevalier 
Monghini, ex-director of the National Bank, 
was stabbed one night on his way home, 
“that in him might be punished ” (we quote 
the very words of the indictment) “ the diffi- 
culties and losses which his refusal to dis- 
count bills brought upon the smaller trades- 
men, and by which he had long since earned 
the titles of butcher, wretch,” etc. 

Nor was Dr. Fresconi Sebastiano con- 
demned and put to death for less general rea- 
sons. They accused him—we are still quot- 
ing—“ of having said at the time of the rise 
on breadstuffs, that the great land-owners 
had aright to dispose of their grain to the 
best advantage; and that the people might 
suffer hunger even to the extent of devouring 
the very beds of their cattle.” Others, such 
as the Attorney-General Cesare Cappa, were 
made away with “to avenge the insults put 
upon the sect in having imprisoned and long 
held captive several of its brotherhood ;” 
while others, like the brothers Sassinari 
(themselves members of this very society), 
“in order to forestall any indiscretions on 
their part, which their drunken habits might 
well render them capable of,” ete. 

These knights of the blade—some of them, 
at least—are far from being the lowest of 
mankind ; they have hearts, passionate love 
of their country, and, while some of their 
number took part, non sine gloria, in the 
Tyrolean campaign of 1866, others, like Ca- 
valcoli Giovanni, flew to arms at the war-cry 
of Garibaldi in 1867, to fall gloriously at the 
taking of Monte Rotondo. 

Another characteristic feature of this ring 
of malefactors is a sort of publicity which it 
gives to its deeds. Not content with immo- 
lating its victims in the full glare of day, and 
in presence of many witnesses, this society 
has, so to speak, the delicate attention of 
giving them notice, by anonymous letters, 
when, indeed, it does not affix such placards 
as the following to their door-posts, “‘ Rooms 
to let at an early date.” Moreover, many 
people besides the victims have recognized 
the assassins on numerous occasions; but, 
whenever it has chanced that any of these 
latter have been included among the raids 
made by the police, and have appeared before 
the judges, not a mouth would open to iden- 
tify them. On the contrary, kind friends 
were never wanting to establish an alibi, so 
intense was the terror with which they in- 
spired the whole population. 

If we have gone so much into detail, it is 
for the sake of our foreign readers, in order 
that out of Italy some adequate idea may be 
come at of the vast difficulties which beset 
the new government in its endeavors to es- 
tablish some show of public order; and also 
because such facts as those, brought to light 
by the prosecution in this trial of the stab- 
bers, are matters of almost every-day occur- 
rence, in spite of the recent laws upon ’am- 
monizione and il domicilio coatto. 

This almost incredible state of things is 
referable to sundry causes, but first and fore- 
most to the ignorance and idleness which has 
so long prevailed in this part of the peninsu- 
la, It is also in some measure due—as was 
lately said by a Romagnolese—to the old rev- 
olutionary organization of the Romagnas, in 





which the secret political societies had given 
rise to other societies none the less secret, 
composed of malefactors ; nor was it always 
possible to define where the one ended and 
the other began. 

These secret political societies, in whose 
eyes the end amply justifies the means, had 
oftentimes to pass sentence of death, though 
they did not always number among their 
ranks any hands of sufficient steadiness to 
carry out their own edicts; and thus they 
were forced to apply, for this branch of the 
business, to a set of desperadoes, who stuck 
at nothing, who lived, as it were, in their very 


. shadow, and who have now survived them, 


and carry on the trade on their own account. 
— Correspondance Franco-Italienne. 





RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


[A long paper in Blackwood, on “ Modern 
Scientific Materialism,” has the following pas- 
sage :] 

“Tv should be said, in conclusion, that 
the antagonism which is everywhere in the 
writings of evolutionists, and especially so in 
Dr. Tyndall’s ‘ Address,’ presumed to lie be- 
twixt the idea of evolution and the old idea 
of design of mind in Nature, is entirely gra- 
tuitous. Even if the hypothesis of evolution 
were proved, and science were able to demon- 
strate the continuity of Nature from first to 
last, this would not render the idea of a Di- 
vine Mind originating Nature and working in 
it through all its evolutions the less tenable. 
The intellectual necessity which demands a 
creative mind or an intellectual origir. of all 
things would remain the same. The evidence 
of what is called design might be modified, 
but it would not be the less clear and forci- 
ble. For it is an essential mistake, underly- 
ing all the thought of the modern school, that 
the ideas of design and of continuity or order 
are incompatible—a mistake arising from the 
excess of that very anthropomorphism which 
they so much repudiate in their opponents. 
Continually they write as if design, intention, 
purpose, applied to Nature, were necessarily 
of the same tentative and irregular character 
as the operations of human genius. It is the 
mere human mechanician they imagine, and 
suppose others to imagine, when they speak 
contemptuously of the theistic conception. 
But no modern theist makes use of such 
words in any such sense as they suppose. 
The idea of design is no longer a mere me- 
chanical idea, as if representing the work of 
a human artificer, but simply a synonym for 
some manifestation of order, or group of reg- 
ulated or subordinated facts. The notion of 
design, which the modern school repudiate, 
was, in fact, never any thing but a caricature. 
It is impossible for them, or for any, to con- 
ceive too grandly of Nature, or of the un- 
broken harmony and continuity of its move- 
ments. The very magnificence of its order is 
only a further illustration of Divine wisdom ; 
for surely the very thought of a Divine Mind 
implies the perfection of wisdom, or, in oth-> 
words, of order, as its expression. The more, 
therefore, the order of Nature is explainee 
and its sequences seen to run into one anoth- 
er with unbroken continuity, only the more 
and not the less loftily will we be able to 
measure the working of the Divine Mind. 
The necessity which makes us postulate sueh 
a mind has nothing to do with special phenom- 
ena or the modes of their production. It is a 
purely rationa] necessity, the dictate of our 
highest consciousness, and insight into the 
meaning both of man and of the world around 
him. The intellectual compulsion which forces 
Dr. Tyndall across the boundary of expeti- 
mental evidence to ‘discern in Nature the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life,’ 
appears to us far less reasonable or well- 
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founded than that which has forced so many 
of the highest and most philosophical intel- 
lects of all ages to recognize this promise 
and potency—not in matter, but in mind. 
And, this recognition once made, the mere 
modes of natural phenomena are of no con- 
sequence. They may be after the manner of 
special contrivance or of continuous devel- 
opment—it matters not. Religion has no 
concern with any mere physical theories of 
the origin of the universe. It has no quar- 
rel, or ought to have none, with either atom- 
ism or evolution when kept within their prop- 
er sphere. So Cudworth announced long ago. 
Nothing within the province of Nature, no 
change in the manner in which science comes 
to view its operations, affects the primal 
thought. Mind is there, as ‘the light of all 
our seeing,’ whether Nature works, or, rath- 
er, is worked, by evolution or by special fiat. 
Science is free to reveal its plans, to modify 
our notions of its plans, and to exalt them as 
it can; but the mere fact that they are plans, 
under any mode of conception, is the witness, 
to our minds, of another Mind behind all. 





Mind is, in short, the synonym of order every- | 


where—it matters not what may be the spe- 
cial form of that order. 

“Tt would be well if both our scientific 
men and our theologians would see and ac- 
knowledge that more plainly. It clears for 
the one the whole province of Nature to in- 
vestigate as they will—to unfold and explain 
as they can. It would ease the other from 
all apprehension of the progress of science. 
Nothing in that progress can ever touch the 
great conclusions of religion, which take 
their rise in a wholly different sphere, and 
find all their life and strength elsewhere. In 
so far as theology in the past may have in- 
truded upon science, and refused its claims 
of investigation and of judgment in the do- 
main of Nature, theology was in error; and 
it ought to be grateful rather than recrimina- 


tory that science has taught it its error, At | 


the same time, science need hardly harp, as 


with Dr. Tyndall it does, over the old strain | 


of persecution. 
flicts, which all wise thinkers have aban- 
doned ; and it is hardly a sign of that healthy 
life which he and others proclaim as the 
ebief characteristic of the modern giant, re- 
joicing as a strong man to run bis race, to 
have such a plaint made over its old sorrows. 
Dr. Tyndall knows well enough that the days 
of persecution have ended on the side of reli- 
gion. Itis not from the theologian that dan- 
ger is any longer to be apprehended in that 
direction. Let him pursue his investigations 
without fear or alarm. But let him also bear 
in mind that, if science has her rights, so has 
religion, and that the great ideas which lie at 
the foundation of all religion are unspeakably 
precious to many minds no less enlightened 
than his own, if not exactly after his fashion 
of enlightenment.” 


—_——- 
ENGLISH COTTAGES. 


[An article in Fraser's, on “The Laborer’s 
Daily Life,” gives a pleasant description of a 
class of laborers’ cottages often seen in Eng- 
land :] 


“Some of these cottages, in summer-time, 
really approach something of that Arcadian 
beauty which is supposed to prevail in the 
country. Every thing, of course, depends 
upon the character of the inmates. The dull 
tint of the thatch is relieved here and there 
by great patches of sillgreen, which is reli- 
giously preserved as a good herb, though the 
exact ailments for which it is ‘good’ are 
often forgotten. One end of the cottage is 


often completely hidden with ivy, and wood- 
bine grows in thickest profusion over the 
porch. Near the door there are almost al- 


It is time to forget old con- | 








ways a few cabbage-rose trees, and under the 
windows grow wall-flowers and hollyhocks, 
sweet - peas, columbine, and sometimes the 
graceful lilies of the valley. The garden 
stretches in a long strip from the door, one 
mass of green. It is inclosed by thick hedges, 
over which the dog-rose grows, and the wild- 
convolvulus will blossom in the autumn. Trees 
fill up every available space and corner—ap- 


| ple-trees, pear-trees, damsons, plums, bullaces 


—all varieties. The cottagers seem to like to 
have at least one tree of every sort. These 
trees look very nice in the spring, when the 
apple-blossom is out, and again in the au- 


tumn, when the fruit is ripe. Under the trees | 
are gooseberry-bushes, raspberries, and num- | 


bers of currants. The patches are divided 
into strips, producing potatoes, cabbage, let- 
tuce, onions, radishes, parsnips ; in this kitch- 
en produce, as with fruit, they like to possess 
a few of all kinds. There is generally a great 
bunch of rhubarb. In odd corners there are 
sure to be a few specimens of southern-wood, 
mugwort, and other herbs, not for use, but 
from adherence to the old customs. The 
‘old people’ thought much of these ‘ yherbs,’ 
so they must have some, too, as well as a lit- 
tle mint and similar potherbs. In the win- 
dows you may see two or three geraniums, 
and, over the porch, a wicker cage, in which 
the ‘ousel-cock, with orange-tawny Dill,’ 
pours out his rich, melodious notes. 
is hardly a cottage without its captive bird, 


There | 


or tame rabbit, or mongrel cur, which seems | 
| cations was a defense of the temporal power 


as much attached to his master as more high- 
bred dogs to their owners. 

“ These better cottages are extremely pleas- 
ing to look upon. There is an old English, 
homely look about them. I know a man now 
whose cottage is ornamented much in the way 
I have described, a man of sixty, who can 
neither read nor write, and is rude and un- 
couth in speech, yet every thing about him 
seems pleasant and happy. To my eye, the 
thatch and gables, and picturesque irregular- 
ity of this class of cottages, are more pleasing 
than the modern glaring red, prim slate of 
dwellings built to order, where every thing is 
cut with a precise uniformity. If aman can 
be encouraged to build his own house, de- 
pend upon it it is better for bim and his 
neighbors than that he should live in one 
which is not his own. The sense of owner- 
ship engenders a pride in the place, and all 
his better feelings are called into play. Some 
of these cottagers, living in such houses as 
these, are the very best laborers to be had. 
They stay on one farm a lifetime, and never 
leave it—an invaluable aid to a farmer. They 
frequently possess some little special knowl- 
edge of carpentering or blacksmith’s work, 
which renders them extremely useful, and at 
the same time increases their earnings. These 
men are the real, true peasantry, quiet and 
peaceful, yet strong and courageous. These 
are the class that should be encouraged by 
every possible means ; a man who keeps his 
little habitation in the state I have described, 
who ornaments it within, and fills his garden 
with fruit and flowers, though he may be to- 
tally unable to read or to speak correctly, is 
nevertheless a good and useful citizen, and 
an addition to the stability of the state.’’ 


oxpueipnmens 
GUIZOT. 


As an orator he stood in the very fore- 
most rank. In literature his achievements 
were immense, both in extent and value. As 
an historian he was patient and laborious in 
research, accurate and impartial in facts. 
But, unfortunately, his hard, dry, unsympa- 
thetic style, so devoid of brilliancy or orna- 
ment, narrows the circle of his readers, A 
Frenchman has very happily said that, in his 
writings, “‘he is always the professor:” he is 
always lecturing. But for this defect, he 





would have been one of the greatest historians 
of the modern world. As it is, he has done 
a vast deal to extend the taste for historical 
studies in France, and his voluminous writings 
must ever remain among the most valuable 
literary possessions of his country. 

His merits and demerits as a politician 
cannot be summed up so easily, nor dismissed 
so briefly. He was not a great statesman. 
He possessed great talents, but no genius. 
He could calculate probabilities—sometimes, 
as in ’48, his calculations were fatally errone- 
ous—and prepare to meet them; but an un- 
expected situation checkmated him; he could 
not rise to it, master it, turn it dexterously to 
his advantage. His intellect was reflective, 
but almost devoid of spontaneity. The mem- 
ory of that awful day when his father fell a 
victim to revolutionary cruelty, the memory 
of his mother’s anguish—impressions which 
her perpetual mourning never permitted to 
fade—haunted him through life, until the 
dread of anarchy became the keynote of his 
whole political career. We find the one 
thought perpetually cropping up in his writ- 
ings. In one place he says, “‘ Democracy is 
the spirit in which each of te@ different classes 
and the great political parties into which our 
society is divided cherishes the hope of anni- 
hilating the others and of reigning alone.” 
Speaking of Napoleon, he says, “‘ He was en- 
dowed with a genius incomparably active and 
powerful, and much to be admired for his an- 
tipathy to disorder.” One of his latest publi- 


of the Church of Rome: and yet, as that re- 
markable “ confession of faith,” recently pub- 
lished in the newspapers, fully proves, he was 
by conviction a stanch Protestant; but he re- 
garded Catholicism as the champion of order; 
and even religious dogma, which in most 


| minds overrules all, was with him impotent 


| 
| 





|.against that consideration. 


He was theoretical rather than practical. 
He was a man of systems: he would fain have 
reduced politics to a science as exact as mathe- 
matics. He narrowed all certainties and prob- 
abilities within a fixed boundary, leaving no 
margin for possibilities. Narrowness was the 
crushing fault of his politics. Never, perhaps, 
was minister more unpopular, more distaste- 
ful, more antipathetic to the French charac- 
ter. His manner was puritanical, impassive, 
and arrogant. ‘Every one,” says Lord Pal- 
merston, “‘who did not rebel against him be- 
came the slave of his imperious nature.” In 
the Chamber he was overbearing to insolence ; 
as a diplomatist he was at one time too obse- 
quious to foreign nations, as in granting to 
England the right of search; at another im- 
prudent and vexatious, as.in risking a war 
with that country over the Spanish marriages, 
solely for the aggrandizement of the Orleans 
family. And yet it is difficult, from an Eng- 
lish point of view, to conceive the hatred he in- 
spired. He was thoroughly consistent through- 
out his career. He never changed ; but public 
opinion advanced, and he did not; hence the 
accusation of inconsistency. From first to 
last he was the advocate and supporter of 
constitutional government after the model of 
the English, and to found such a government 
in France was the purpose and the failure of 
his life. We find him defending the principles 
of the Charter in the teeth of Louis XVIIL.; 
we find him resigning office when that king 
resorted to arbitrary rule; we find him among 
the boldest and foremost opponents of Poli- 
gnac and Charles X.; we find him reforming 
laws which affected the liberty of the press, 
and establishing a grand scheme for national 
education ; as the minister of a solidly-founded 
constitutional government like our own, such 
acts would have been duly appreciated; but 
for Frenchmen he moved too slowly, too cau- 
tiously. He doubted their capacity for ration- 
al freedom; and, while frantically abusing 
him, they did their best to prove he was right. 
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His rule was an iron one, but he lived in an 
age of peculiar ferment, of wild theories, and 
subversive socialism, that threatened the very 
existence of society; the spectres of Anarchy 
and the Guillotine were always looming in the 
distance; but, while inspiring hate, he had 
not the genius to inspire fear, and hate with- 
out fear is dangerous.— Zemple Bar. 


—_>— 


WITCH-HAZEL. 


Wuo, that is familiar with the aspect of 
a New-England country road-side in late au- 
tumn, can forget this queer, elfin bush, gar- 
nished all over its otherwise bare branches, 
from the very tip almost to where the roots 
begin, with a most prodigal out - flowering, 
when there is scarcely another blossom left 
in field or forest, when even the most belated 
aster has withered, winged itself and gone, 
and almost every other shrub and every tree, 
except the evergreens and a few tenacious 
oaks and bushes, have cast off their leaves, 
and there is almost nothing else left to light 
up the gray November landscape, save here 
and there a clump of the black alder’s fire- 
bright berries ?—then it is that this most 
lawless and freakish of growths, this bush 
bewitched, of the uncanny name, puts on its 
gay attire, and makes a sort of sunshine along 
the way. 

It is in every respect one of Nature’s 
unaccountables; there is no reason in its 
time of blooming, for nothing could be more 
out of season. It is an outrage upon the 
botanical proprieties. The witch-hazel is an 
outlaw in the vegetable kingdom ; to be char- 
acterized, moreover, as « saunterer, a laggard, 
a lunatic, or by any other name that denotes 
unusualness, shiftiessness, or unsoundness. 
There is no apparent reason why its flowers 
should not come along in the spring, or in 
summer at the latest, but it takes the au- 
tumn ; then, leisurely, all along through the 
winter and succeeding seasons perfects its 
fruit—those queer, little, meatless nuts, hard 
as horn, in a puckery, sour pod, cleft at the 
top like a bishop’s mitre. 

In September the buds begin to appear, 
in clusters of three or four, rolled up in com- 
pact, little balls, drab-colored, set snugly on 
a mite of a curved stem, of deeper drab. 
There is no method in their arrangement, for 
they may be alone by themselves on the 
woody branch, or where a leaf comes out, or 
anywhere else, seemingly just as it happens ; 
and there for weeks you may see them— 
packed as closely as possible, hardly suggest- 
ing flowers; but October hastens their unfold- 
ing, and, by the time the leaves are off, they 
are all out in the most fantastic and fly-away 
fashion ; and, as they are slow in coming, so 
are they slow in going, clinging there and 
lingering long after every leaf on the bush 
has fallen. 

There is, in reality, a plan in the making-up 
of the flower —it has calyx and stamens and 
other legitimate organs, but the many long, 
strap-shaped petals are so profuse and so 
curly, like fine shreds of shavings, or crimped 
strips of paper, or the legs of a great spider, 
and the blossoms are so abundant, and so 
yellow, without an atom of green on the bush 
anywhere, that they give it an aspect ex- 
tremely disorderly and grotesque, and of such 
general flightiness that it would almost seem 
as if Madge Wildfire or Ophelia had had a 
hand in the decoration. 

They hold to the brown branches almost 
till the first snow falls, but are in their glory 
toward the last of October. The October 


evenings bring out to the utmost the weird, 
penetrating odor that those strange yellow 
flowers hold somewhere among their petals. 
Toward nightfall the air is full of it; it 
makes itself felt like smoke; it gives you a 





sense of dampness; it is as diffusive as in- 
cense—a quaint perfume, that is like nothing 
else in the world; not like the fragrance of 
any flower, or the aroma of any spice or resin 
or drug. It is as pungent as clove, as subtile 
as violet, as unique as sandal-wood. It be- 
longs to New England, and to the Indian sum- 
mer of the year, when pasture-slopes are gray 
and dead, and oak-woods have turned to 
brown and winy red, and all the hills are 
“dim in autumn smoke.” 





THE SOUTH AND THE NEGRO. 


[Mr. Edwin De Leon, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, now resident in London, and for- 
merly United States consul at Cairo, has been 
writing for Fraser’s Magazine a series of pa- 
pers on “ The Southern States since the War.” 
We quote the following passage from the pa- 
per in the November number of the maga- 
zine :] 

“ Tere are not a dozen men left in the 
whole South (to the writer’s knowledge) who 
entertain either the idea or the hope that the 
political privileges of the emancipated slave 
will ever be wrested from him, or who doubt 
their own power to regulate and control it 
ultimately for their own and the common 
benefit, could the disturbing element, the car- 
pet-bagger, be removed either peaceably or 
forcibly. Neither does any sane Southern 
man seriously contemplate the possibility or 
the advisability of getting rid of the four 
million blacks born, bred, and domiciled at 
the South, nor desire any substitute for the 
labor of those strong and willing arms: con- 
vinced that the freedman never can or will be 
the rival or the successor of the white landed 
proprietor, but only his hired ‘help’ or la- 
borer hereafter, as heretofore. The impru- 
dent utterances and foolish sayings madé by 
or attributed to Southern men on this subject, 


| have been condemned as severely at the South 


as elsewhere by the mass of the population, 
who sympathize in no such frenzied or absurd 
outgivings. Even the war could not kill off 
all the fossils or all the fools in the Southern 
country, a few of whom may still splutter, 
rant and rave, talk wild nonsense, and be- 
come the petty instruments of mighty mis- 
chief to the people and section for whom 
they profess so much, by giving fresh pre- 
texts to their oppressors; but the great 
Southern heart beats not in unison with such 
insune talk, or with lawless acts perpetrated 
in the name of patriotism. Her people de- 
sire peace, both with the North and with the 
negro, and will not imperil it by any act of 
theirs. The Southern people to-day are as 
true to the Union and the Constitution (even 
with its amendments, which have changed 
the status of themselves and their slaves) as 
the people of the North; and, if there be 
any other movement for disunion in the 
States within this generation, it assuredly 
will not come from the South, who will here- 
after ‘ bear the ills she has’ rather than ‘ fly 
to others she knows not of. Of this both 
friend and foe may rest assured. Of politics 
the Southern people have had sufficient, and 
more than sufficient. Their most earnest as- 
piration is ‘to be let alone.’ If they seem al- 
most as a unit in favor of the Democratic 
party, it is only because that symbolizes the 
opposition to the Administration, and the 
party which have so terribly and vindictively 
oppressed them, and sought to put them not 
only on an equality with, but under the feet 
of their former slaves, and of the crawling 
white reptiles that have controlled them. 
There has been no time within the last eight 
years when Gencral Grant and his party might 
not have disbanded the Southern Democracy, 
and secured a cordial support at the South, 





by even a show of justice and magnanimity, 
and a cessation of almost intolerable perse- 
cution. They might do so to-morrow if wis- 
dom ruled their councils and theiraction. To 
sum up this statement of the actual situation, 
it is necessary only to repeat that the mutual 
feeling of the great masses of blacks and 
whites throughout the former slave States is 
kind, and forbearing, and friendly in all 
things not political. The old relations exist 
between the races, in spite of this discrepan- 
cy, everywhere outside of the narrow limits 
already indicated; and this area is rapidly 
diminishing and dwindling into a vanishing- 
point.” 


——_+— 


SWISS WATCH-MAKING. 


Tue Journal de Genéve of August 26th has 
the following: The watch-making population 
of the several Swiss cantons may be held as 
exactly represented by the subjoined table, 
compiled from the returns of the census for 
the year 1870: 




















CANTONS. Men. Women. Total 
Neufchftel............ 11,081 | 5, 16,464 
BD isneccccss eonscones 392 | 4,743 | 14.135 
, ERR 2,439 | 1,313 | 3,752 
Ss cacadcossconcnne 5,330 | 1,288 | 2,618 

TE | 25,242 | 12,727 | 37,909 





Berne is the canton in which there has 
been the greatest rise in the manufacture of 
watches of late years. It is computed to 


| produce five hundred thousand watches a 


year; and, as they are almost exclusively of 
ordinary quality, their average value may be 
set down at forty francs, which would bring 
up the total of Bernese annual production to 
twenty million francs (five million dollars). 

Geneva does not supply much over one 
hundred and fifty thousand watches yearly, 
but, as eleven-twelfths of these are gold, and 
in part richly ornamented, their value does 
not probably fall short of twenty million 
francs. : 

The canton of Vaud also turns out one 
hundred and fifty thousand watches per an- 
num, the works of which are generally highly 
finished ; but then they are in great measure 
exported without cases, as mere works, the 
average price being about thirty-five francs, 
which brings the total value to eight millions. 

Besides these, the canton of Veud fur- 
nishes eighty thousand musical boxes, which 
amount to eight millions more. 

In respect to value, Neufchatel produces 
nearly half of the entire Swiss watch-making 
(thirty-five per cent.) ; the cantons of Geneva 
and Berne come in for twenty-three per cent. 
each; and the canton of Vaud for nine per 
cent. 





TROUBADOUR SONG. 
TO MARGUERITE. 


I. 


My garden gleams like Eden bowers 
Before the fall ; 

And one I choose amid its flowers, 
Fairest of all. 


11. 
I joy to know her all my own; 
Yet, lest I wrong 
Her love, I breathe my bliss alone 
In secret song. 


m1. 
Though many round her beauty throng 
With votive line, 
She lists but to one truthful song— 
That song is mine / 
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— is a patriotism that sees only the 

more successful and hopeful phases of 
our national life ; and there is a patriotism that, 
in its despair at the bad features developed 
by our system, appears to have no eyes nor 
ears for what is good among us. This latter 
form of patriotism—it claims to be animated 
by a genuine love of country—is not peculiar 
to America. It is a characteristic of tem- 
perament found among all English-speaking 
peoples, if not in other communities, and 
must be accepted as a phase of depreciation 
which some people possess naturally, and 
seem to take pleasure in cultivating. 

But we are inclined to believe that, while 
found in other lands, it flourishes peculiarly 
in the Great Republic. Our system of gov- 
ernment and our social life are sufficiently 
distinct from established models elsewhere to 
exhibit marked features of their own, some 
of which are, doubtless, to be deplored; and 
these unfavorable results, conspicuous be- 
cause of their individual character, are seized 
upon by the hypochondriacs with despairing 
cries, with an evident disregard of other con- 
sequences, equally individual, that have come 
of our methods. These people seem to have 
no power of generalization ; no ability to off- 
set an evil by a good; no faculty for estab- 
lishing a balance or deducing a broad conclu- 
sion from conflicting elements. 

We have been prompted to these remarks 
by the lugubrious utterances of a few writers 
and lecturers who have taken occasion to 
ask, in view of the approaching centennial, 
whether “‘we are quite sure we have any 
thing to celebrate on the 4th of July, 1876.” 
One popular lecturer asks whether, as a cele- 
bration of the fact that the country is now one 
hundred years old, we should not “erect a vast 
and dismal inclosure, and place on exhibition 
in this inclosure a few things which will 
show the real progress we have made in the 
arts of peace; e. g., a tenement-house, sev- 


en stories high and forty feet wide, contain- 


ing sixty - four families, some of these let- 
ting out lodgings; next to it, a stable from 
the fashiuvnable quarter of the city, fitted 
with rosewood and black walnut; next, a 
horse-car, built for twenty passengers, and 
containing seventy-five, a sweltering mass of 
humanity, drawn by two broken-down horses, 
the driver hurling oaths at the president of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the conductor stealing fares ; 
the South Carolina Legislature in session ; 
model of a new court-house, with a few of 
the wooden chairs that cost the city four 
hundred and eleven dollars apiece; an his- 
torical painting representing Oakes Ames’s 
triumphant return to his constituents after 
the Crédit-Mobilier exposure.” 

This satire is good as satire, and no doubt 
was greeted with acclamation by listeners of 








the same mind as the speaker. But it may 
occur to others that it would be better to sac- 
rifice a little reputation for art in turning a 
sentence than to take such elaborate pains to 
make us appear at our worst. Every nation 
is entitled to be judged by its best work. 
This is the principle in ranking an artist or 
a author, and this is what we, as a people, 
have a right to demand in all judgments 
passed upon our institutions. Moreover, no 
people can be fairly condemned for evils 
which they themselves see and acknowledge, 
and which they are struggling to remove. It 
is those who are enamored of their vices, 
or insensible to their evil conditions, that de- 
serve the sharp sting of the satirist ; those 
who are casting about for the means where- 
by to escape from bad conditions are entitled 
to encouragement and codperation. But it 
is no new thing among satirists for them to 
fiercely denounce vices after every one has 
acknowledged them to be vices, and to send all 
their arrows at those who have thrown down 
their arms. 

It is searcely worth our while to tell the 
writer from whom we have quoted what we 
really have to exhibit. In his better moods 
he knows well enough. It is not our inter- 
tion to indulge in a vein of glorification— 
this has been one of our national vices—but, 
if the products of the hundred years just 
closing are not of a kind to warm and 
thrill the heart of every American, he must 
be made of stuff something less than hu- 
man. It was well said a few months ago 
by a writer in the Nation that the best re- 
sults of our national experiment are not of 
a kind to put in a glass house under exhibi- 
tion. This is true enough. But, whether we 
study in an exhibition-room the progress of 
the arts, or look at large upon the picture of 
a free and intelligent people, with no class 
down to the level of the foreign peasantry, 
there are abundant things to be proud of. Let 
us, however, examine a few of the outcomes 
of our methods, social and political, that are 
considered specially deplorable. 

There is no doubt a less effective general 
administration of affairs here than abroad ; 
but, before we take this too much to heart, it 
would be well to inquire into the compen- 
sating circumstances. We should scarcely be 
the gainers if we substituted the slovenly 
streets of our cities for the elegant boule- 
vards of Paris, if, in so doing, we should 
have to saddle ourselves with Napoleonism. 
It is not difficult for arbitrary wili to remedy 
a hundred minor evils ; communities so gov- 
erned always make the best show to the eye, 
and are superficially under far better regu- 
lation. There is no need of pointing out 
at what cost this elegance and outward 
serenity are purchased. One cannot deny 
the superiority in many particulars—by no 
means in all—of English law and administra- 
tion ; but it is clear we should be the losers if 
we bought with all this authority and smooth 








order the supremacy of a class, the centrali- 
zation of land and wealth, the impoverish- 
ment of the mass. It is not to be denied 
that we might have and ought to have many 
of the advantages of foreign systems, without 
losing any that we now possess ; it is, more- 
over, certain that, in time, we shall attain 
many of them; but in Nature and law there 
are always compensations, and hence we 
should not be in despair even if a govern- 
ment, in pursuit of its one principle of the 
largest liberty, the largest space for unre- 
strained individual action, should find it ne- 
cessary to withhold its hands from some 
things that would be better if put under re- 
strictions. 

But there is one vice charged upon us 
that is a very grave one, and, if it be really 
peculiar to our governmental or social meth- 
ods, if essentially an outcome of republican- 
ism, it may well fill us all with the most pro- 
found apprehensions. This is, corruption in 
public and private places. It is too late now, 
let us say, to condemn us because of the 
Tammany and Erie Railway scandals. If 
these were in any way legitimate results of 
American institutions, their overthrow was 
also the distinct product of popular indigna- 
tion and virtue, and one fact must offset ‘the 
other. We had our Fisk and our Gould, it 
is true, but we never went so far as to make 
senators of them, in imitation of our censori- 
ous English friends, who sent to Parliament 
the notorious Hudson, the pioneer of railway 
manipulation. And let us say here, in broad 
terms, what we believe to be true, although 
without the statistics at hand to verify our 
belief, that in English history greater losses 
have occurred, greater aggregate malfeasance 
and mismanagement been exhibited in sav- 
ings-institutions, trust companies, banks and 
banking firms, mining companies, stock or- 
ganizations of all kinds, than the American 
record can show. We should be almost 
willing to omit from the English account 
the South-Sea Bubble, and all the schemes 
of which it was the fruitful parent, believing 
we should still scarcely find the balance 
against us. The English may retort that they 
have punished offenders, and that Sir Morton 
Peto, and others of his ilk, should no more 
be cast in their faces than Tweed and Gould 
in ours. Very true. If public spirit and 
public Jaw rebuke and punish malefactors of 
this kind, let censure fall on the individuals 
who sin, and the vice not be considered as 
typical of national proclivities. Let justice 
be done on both sides. 

We hear very much of our corruption in 
politics. There have been, during the present 
Victorian era, great advances for the better 
in English political life; but, if we take our 
hundred years, the period we are proposing to 
celebrate, and England’s hundred years, can 
any one say that our record is the worst? If 
there has been more bribery in our legisla- 
tive chambers, there has been infinitely less 
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in our boroughs. If peculation has been 
rife here, scandals of many kinds have cast 
strange shadows over the fame of great men 
there. Conditions abroad now tend to throw 
power into the hands of the better class, and 
conditions here tend somewhat otherwise, but 
not to the extent we continually hear assert- 
ed. Our generals, our admirals, the judges 
of our higher courts, the rulers in the more 
conspicuous places, are commonly those who 
compare well with leaders anywhere else, and 
among them corruption is as rare as with 
any people in the world. Our late war found 
us unprepared, but with scarcely the sort of 
unpreparation that, in the French army, as- 
tonished the world. The peculation that goes 
on in America is searched out and blazoned 
to the world ; the same evil in other lands is 
a concealed dry-rot, that never appears until 
an emergency brings it to light. Cast our 
iniquities and shortcomings into figures, and 
place them in a column; cast those of other 
countries into a corresponding sum, and then 
let us see the result. There would be great 
variations ; where we are weak they would 
be strong; where we give a good exhibit 
they would display a deficiency ; but the to- 
tal, we cannot question, would show that 
America has every right to a great centen- 
nial, even if the moral and the political and 
the subjective were the only products brought 
to the exhibition. 


—— Of all ill-used men, those are not 
the least badly used who, having provided 
some entertainment or benefit for mankind, 
are denounced therefor while their very work 
is being enjoyed. 

Prominent in this class stands the modern 
“interviewer.” Everybody reads with inter- 
est the results of his intrusions, the answers 
to his audacious questions, the secrets com- 
pelled by his bland though audacious per- 
tinacity. Yet the wiseacres shake their 
heads, and deplore an age when reporters 
out-at-elbows invade the sanctuary of private 
life, and force timid statesmen and shrinking 
literati to unbosom themselves to the news- 
paper-devouring public. 

In one column of a daily you will some- 
times find a long and exciting interview in 
the dramatic shape of a dialogue, in which 
the interviewer, however, protects his imper- 
sonality by assuming the vague title of “ Re- 
porter ;” while, on the editorial page, after a 
contemptuous fling at the practice of inter- 
viewing, the leader-writer proceeds coolly to 
appropriate the interviewer’s work as the ma- 
terial for his smart and epigrammatic homily. 

Now, let us give the interviewer his due. 
He is not so bad a fellow, after all. It need 
not always be taken for granted that he is 
abstractly fond of exercising what is vulgarly 
called his “cheek.” With him it is not sel- 


dom a matter of bitter competition, of get- 
ting on in life, of winning his way to the 
higher ranks of his calling. 





Nor is his skill to be despised. It is as 
difficult to be a thoroughly good interviewer 
as to be a good cross-examining counsel. 
Space is to be economized ; exactly what will 
be interesting to the public must be touched 
upon, and all other subjects glided over; an 
effort is to be made to keep the great mind 
of the interviewed to the interviewer's defi- 
nite purpose: the interviewer, indeed, is the 
leader and guide of the conversation, and is 
successful in so far as he acquires this as- 
cendency. 

We may take it for granted, too, that the 
interviewer would not thrive were it not for 
the encouragement of those whom, as is pre- 
tended, he victimizes. A public man who 
cannot say “‘ No” is scarcely fit to be such; 
and a refusal to be pumped can certainly be 
made, in most instances, proof against the 
most seductive of reportorial blandishments, 
by a certain tone and manner. 

The fact is, however, that most public 
characters show that they are quite willing 
to become actors in these familiar dialogues ; 
to them the reporter appears in any thing but 
the light of a bore; they require but the 
slightest urging to open their hearts and di- 
vulge their ideas. They see in the inter- 
viewer a convenient medium for communicat- 
ing just what they want the world to know, 
and what it is hardly proper to say in legisla- 
tive halls or on the stump. Thus all parties 
are content; the great man to have a free- 
and-easy chat with the public which has hon- 
ored him, the reporter to have made a good 
professional stroke, and the public to have 
what is by no means always an improper or 
morbid curiosity satisfied. 


—— The worthy people of Macon, in 
France, have somewhat tardily resolved to 
rear a statue to their famous compatriot, 
Lamartine. At last that dreamy statesman 
and musical poet is to receive this recogni- 
tion of his genius and career. It is more 
than five years since Lamartine, poor and 
forgotten, died at his distant Swiss retreat, 
having long outlived the confidence and re- 
spect of his countrymen. What a strange, 
wayward career was his from beginning to 
end! Setting forth upon the specially uncer- 
tain seas of French existence in the nine- 
teenth century, dreaming illusions which he 
mistook for realities, cherishing poetical 
imaginings as possible events, and ever ap- 
plying sentiment and fancy to the hard facts 
of politics and the stern processes of the- 
ology—he was throughout a creature of im- 
pulse and reverie. 
ing feverishly to defend the newly-restored 
Bourbon on his throne; now, the poet of a 
new era, the literary child of Byron and Cha- 
teaubriand, the exemplar of the budding Ro- 
manticism ; and so, for a while, the hero of 


youths of the capital. From the flowery do- 
main of musical though rather hazy poesy, 





| 


Now we find him enlist- | 


Lamartine should never have strayed ; but, 
in an evil day, a rage for politics possessed 
him, and his much-flattered vanity persuaded 
him that he might achieve other laurels in 
this ruder arena, 

Lamartine in politics was an actor, using 
the tribune as a stage, and very serious events 
as a drama, the interest of which counted on 
him as the hero of the piece. He had some 
graces of oratory, which a romantic figure, a 
dreamy face, and a poetic reputation, set off 
to advantage. Every time he spoke, it was 
to him a dramatic situation ; impulse and il- 
lusion served him for a while. 

He lent, indeed, a sort of picturesque 
grace to the lurid days of February, and the 
happy inspiration which prompted him to en- 
act the tricolor scene on the balcony of the 
Hdtel-de-Ville almost made a ruler of him. 
But the illusion soon dissolved before the 
heat of grave events; and poor Lamartine, 
while yet dreaming that he was the Wash- 
ington of the new republic, was rudely 
pushed aside to give place to robuster men, 
and then, for a quarter of a century, forgot- 
ten. 

It does not speak well, however, for the 
French, that a man so pure and simple, who, 
if he had not done mueh, had done his best 
for his country, should have been allowed, in 
his lonely old age, to appeal to the world for 
pecuniary aid. It is but too certain that, at 
one time, Lamartine was in a state of miser- 
able poverty ; and that, to keep himself from 
starving, he was forced to accept the bounty 
of the man who had done to death the repub- 
lic which he had helped to found. 

What a pity that the sentiment of honor 
which prompted the erection of a statue to 
him five years after his death could not have 
been awakened a little sooner, and have 
smoothed a little, by substantial tributes, the 
gentle old poet’s pathway to the grave ! 





It is very common for persons to 
insist upon using words in a sense either for- 
eign to their meaning, or only expressive of a 
part of the thing which the term is primari- 
ly descriptive of. We have met with elabo- 
rate attempts to define eloquence, and with 
forced applications of the word which emptied 
it of al! its significance. An old writer de- 
clares that it is only the “ right word in the 
right place,” which, no doubt, is true of all 
genuine eloquence, but then it is true of 
many other things that have not the slightest 
pretension to eloquence. What is an order 
for Jane “ to bring in the tena” but the right 
word in the right place? It is continually 
insisted upon that the title of gentleman shall 
be bestowed upon everybody who may exhib- 





| it a little civility, or display ever so rough a 


politeness. These are virtues, but of them- 
selves do not make the gentleman, who must 


; be a man of culture and breeding, as well as 
| civility, in order to be so ranked. Poetry is 
Paris salons and the cynosure of the literary | 


another word that is used with great laxity. 
Beauty of thought is an indespensable element 
in all true poetry, but a speaker is far gone 
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from the fact if he maintains that this quality 
is the distinguishing element of poetry, Mr. 
Stedman, in his admirable essay on Robert 
Browning, in the last number of Scribner’s, 
sets this matter right. ‘ The distinction,” he 
says, “‘ between poetry and prose must be 
sharply observed, Poetry is an art—a specific 
fact, which, owing to the vagueness fostered 
by minor writers, we do not sufficiently insist 
upon. We hear it said that an elegant prose 
passage is poetry, that a sunset is a poem, and 
so on. This is well enough for rhetorical 
effect, yet wholly untrue, and no poet should 
permit himself to talk in that way. Poetry 
is poetry because it differs from prose; it is 
artificial, and gives us pleasure because we 
know it to be so. It is beautiful thought ex- 
pressed in rhythmical form, not half ex- 
pressed or uttered in the form of prose. It 
is a metrical structure; a spirit not disem- 
bodied, but in the flesh—so as to affect the 
senses of living men.” This is quite accurate, 
and, in view of all the different forms of 
expression the word is continually strained 
to cover, we are glad to see this distinct defi- 
nition thus set down. 





Witerary, 





N all the great field that the rise of a vast 
republic, founded on principle, and brought 
about as a result of more pure conviction than 
had ever before been the source of a pelitical 
experiment or the basis of a successful nation 
—in all the great field that this wonderful 
theme offers to the student, there has been as 
yet but one magnum opus, one real work which 
shows how the greatness of his subject has 
fairly come home to the author. This work 
is Mr. Bancroft’s “History of the United 
States ;’’ and its close, with the tenth of those 
volumes that have so worthily shown the toil 
and study of a long and honored student-life, 
is in no common sense a literary event of mo- 
ment. 

It is true that Mr. Bancroft’s work brings 
us only through the origin of the nation, and 
covers only the short period of our national 
existence which followed the actual declara- 
tion of our independent political status, and 
preceded the organization of our later forms 
of political life; but we must reflect that no 
life could be long enough to record, with equal 
care, accuracy, and force, the whole period of 
our subsequent national history on the scale 
in which this most important passage is set 
before us; and we have good reason to be 
grateful for the fact that no part of what has 
here been done will need to be done again by 
any feebler hand. If we could be sure that the 
vexed and complicated periods of the work 
that followed our national origin might some 
day be described for us with any thing like 
equal skill, we could rest satisfied, as few oth- 
er nations have had reason to do, and look 
forward to a representation before the future 
which could neither be impugned for falsely- 
patriotic partiality nor dreaded for lack of the 
true dignity of its theme. 

Mr. Bancroft’s tenth volume is one of the 
tew books that makes us regret the compara- 
tively small space at our disposal here. A 
synopsis of the ground covered by it would 
give but an unjust conception of its worth ; and 
more than this we find difficulty in attempting 
without falling into the language of merely 
vague commendation. It is one of those works 





which do not need this latter treatment—near- 
ly always unjust to book and reader alike ; and 
simply to call it a masterpiece of its kind is a 
platitude. 


It is enough to congratulate the | 


for the regulation of the universe, detailed in 
a series of lectures to the world at large.”” And 


| yet we confess that we should be at a loss to 


} 


author and the world of readers alike upon | 


the successful completion of such a task as few 
men live to finish, and to put the terth vol- 
ume upon the shelf beside its fellows, secure 
in the belief that this now-completed labor is 
fairly beyond the reach of the iconoclasts of 
the future, and heartily hoping that the histo- 


rian of later periods of our national growth will | 
| through the kindness of Mr. Marble, the lect- 


draw many of his best lessons from the vigor- 
ous and truth-telling style of two such prede- 
cessors as Bancroft and Parkman. 

The tenth volume covers the time from 
1778 te 1782. In its earlier portion it deals in 
successive chapters with ‘‘ Europe and Amer- 
ican Independence,” ‘*‘ Germany and the Unit- 
ed States,” and the relation of these powers, 
and then takes up the later aspects of the Rev- 
olution at home. From this it again diverges 
to the consideration of European relations, 


especially of those with France and Spain. | 


Among the more remarkable chapters in the 
middle of the work are those on ‘* A People 
without a Government” and ‘ The Rise of 
Free Commonwealths ”—political studies far 
separated from the value of merely narrative 
history. ‘“ Striving for Union” is the title of 
a section in which narrative and political study 
are so mingled that one is the text of the oth- 
er for every reader; and after these follow the 
chapters on the approach of peace, its final at- 
tainment, and the results. 

The noble work closes with a worthy sen- 
tence—may it be long before these words, at 
least, of the historian, cease to be classic : 

‘“*For other communities, institutions had 
been built up by capitulations and acts of au- 
thoritative power; the United States of Amer- 
ica could shape their coming relations wisely 
only through the widest and most energetic 
exercise of the right inherent in humanity to 
deliberation, choice, and assent. While the 
constitutions of their separate members, rest- 
ing on the principle of self-direction, were, in 
most respects, the best in the world, they had 
no general government; and, as they went 
forth upon untried paths, kings expected to 
see the confederacy fly into fragments or lapse 
into helpless anarchy. But, for all the want 
of a government, their solemn pledge to one 
another of mutual citizenship and perpetual 
union made them one people; and that peo- 
ple was superior to its institutions, possessing 
the vital force which goes before organization, 
and gives to it strength and form. Yet, for 
success, the liberty of the individual must 
know how to set to itself bounds; and the 
States, displaying the highest quality of great- 
ness, must learn to temper their rule of them- 
selves by their own moderation.” 


Professor John Fiske’s ‘* Outlines of Cos- 
mic Philosophy” is a book we would by no 
means aspire to review in that spirit in which 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis, at one period of his ca- 
reer, ‘‘ would not have hesitated, at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, to pass an opinion upon 
the greatest scholars, or to give a judgment 
upon the Encyclopedia,”’ In the first place, a 
work upon intricate and carefully - studied 
philosophical systems and their results, which 





has appeared only within a short time, and | 
demands a reading and thought apart from | 


the purely literary judgment, is something for 
discussion in columns more devoted to special 
subjects of investigation than are these. And, 
in the second place, ‘* Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 
losophy’”’ seems to us a somewhat over-for- 
midable title—as who should say, “a system 


suggest a simpler title under which Mr. Fiske 
could have properly classified his subject. 

“ At the outset,” says Mr. Fiske, in his 
preface, ‘‘ these lectures were designed to in- 
clude only a criticism of the positive philos- 
ophy, and [ had no intention of publishing 
them in any thing like the shape in which they 
were originally written. It was only when, at 
the suggestion of Dr. E. L. Youmans, and 


ures were reported in the New-York World, 
and seemed to meet the wants of a large num- 
ber of readers, that I decided upon publishing 
them, and upon so enlarging the course as to 
make it a somewhat complete outline-sketch 
of the new philosophy based on the doctrine 
of evolution. In coming to this decision 1 
was at first but carrying out a project, formed 
several years earlier, of writing a series of es- 
says illustrative of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. 
But the work has grown on my hands, and in 
its present shape is something more than it 
was originally intended to be. For, while it 
does not, as a whole, lay any claim to the 
character of an original work, it has neverthe- 
less come to contain so much new matter, both 
critical and constructive, that it can no longer 
be regarded as a mere reproduction of Mr. 
Spencer’s thoughts. The new constructive 
matter begins with the eighteenth chapter of 
Part II., which, together with its predecessor, 
was written in 1866, and which leads to con- 
clusions concerning the relations of a social 
community to its environment, such as will 
doubtless be much more thoroughly and sat- 
isfactorily presented by Mr. Spencer in his 
forthcoming work on sociology. The follow- 
ing chapters on the genesis of man, along with 
the considerable expository and critical mat- 
ter, contain a theory as to the part taken by 
the prolongation of human infancy or originat- 
ing social evolution, which is entirely new in 
all its features. With the exception of numer- 


| ous minor suggestions scattered here and there 


throughout the work, these are the only parts 
of the constructive matter which I can claim 
as my own, though it may be interesting to 
observe that the chapter on the ‘ Evolution of 
Mind’ was mostly written, and the theory 
contained therein entirely worked out, before 
the publication of Part V. of the second edition 
of Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Psychology.’ ”’ 

This is an unduly modest preface; for, in 
reality, Mr. Fiske’s treatment of his theme 
contains much beyond what is here indicated. 
Indeed, in the latter portion of his preface 
the author shows that a large portion of his 
third edition, at least, is the product of en- 
tirely original thought. This third part is 
that devoted to the evolution of mind, and 
deals, in a large part of its contents, with the 
relations of religion and science ; a subject so 
well dealt with by Mr. Fiske as to give cause 
for special commendation of this part of his 
work, 


Some of Mr. Trowbridge’s verses, in the 
collection he has published, under the title of 
‘*The Emigrant’s Story, and Other Poems,” 
are decidedly above the ordinary level of the 
collected rhyme to which we have of late be- 
come accustomed; and, indeed, we are not 
sure but that the volume has a really sufficient 
raison d@’étre, which is far more than can be 
said of the majority of its brethren in the field 
of minor poetry. ‘The Emigrant’s Story” 
does not seem to us worthy of the place it oc- 
cupies at the beginning of the volume; but 
several of the subsequent poems are really 
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worthy of permanence. Such are, perhaps, 
** The Old Parson,” “* The Song of the Flail,” 
** Rachel at the Well,” and one or two others. 
** Author’s Night ’’ (which has a touch of Bar- 
ham in it, and might be modeled after that 
writer, though distantly) is not bad in its 


way, though belonging to a vein of thought | 


very nearly exhausted, we should think. We 
cannot profess any great sympathy with an au- 
thor who desires to collect fugitive pieces of 
80 little weight; but these are better than 
many so preserved. (Osgood & Co.} 


The fourth volume of Mr. Rossiter John- 
son’s “‘ Little Classics” has appeared, under 
the title “ Life.” It includes a somewhat va- 
ried collection of good things—the scope of a 
volume so entitled being naturally large; but 
there is nothing in its contents that does not 
fully rise to the high standard which the series 
has thus far maintained. 





“A correspondent,” says the New-York Trid- 
une, ** who has had the opportunity of examining 
the advance-pages of Professor John W. Draper's 
forthcoming book on ‘ Religion and Science,’ writes 
us a brief sketch of his impressions concerning its 
character: ‘I have read with absorbing interest 
the proof-sheets of Dr. Draper's new work, “A 
History of the Conflict between Religion and Sci- 
ence.”” The account of this great struggle, I be- 
lieve, has never before been written; but the work 
has now been done by a master, and the subject is 
placed in a very different light from that in which 
it has been usually regarded. Those who think 
that Dr. Draper's book consists merely of the re- 
suscitated vestiges of an obsolete controversy, will 
make a grave mistake. He not only explains the 
intellectual character of the contest, but he traces 
its immense issues ; and, so far from being a mere 
chronicle of polemics, his book is rather a study 
of the dynamics of ideas as they have controlled 
the course of great public events for two thousand 
years. Dr. Draper uses his terms in the large his- 
toric sense, as representing great phases of human 
experience. By “religion” he means those vast 
systems of doctrine putting forth supernatural and 
infallible claims, us using governments in this 
world, as well as the terrors of the world to come, 
to repress all independent inquiry. By “ science” 
he understands, not merely certain forms of knowl- 
edge, but the free study of Nature, the rights of 
reason, the untrammeled pursuit of truth ; and by 
** conflict * Dr. Draper means the protracted war of 
these opposing systems—that antagonism of funda- 
mental ideas which has embroiled society for ages, 
and led to the most terrible consequences. The 
conflict of which he treats has been a mighty tragedy 
of humanity that has dragged nations into its vor- 
tex, and involved the fate of empires. The work, 
though small, is full of instruction regarding the 
rise of the great ideas of science and philosophy; 
and he describes in an impressive manner, and 
with dramatic effect, the way religions authority 
has employed the secular power to obstruct the 
progress of knowledge and crush out the spirit of 
investigation. The decay of the religious faith of 
Greece and Rome, the rise of Christianity and its 
transformation on attaining an imperial power, the 
conflicts that rent the Church, the advent of Mo- 
hammedanism and its influence upon theology and 
science, the controversies respecting the govern- 
ment of the world—the solar system, the antiquity 
of the earth and of man, and the relation of Latin 
Christianity to modern civilization, are treated by 
Dr. Draper with great skill of statement and origi- 
nality of view. While there is notin his book a 
word of disrespect for things sacred, be writes 
with a directness of speech and a vividness of 
characterization and an unflinching fidelity to the 
facts which show him to be in thorough earnest 
with his work. The ‘ History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science” is a fitting sequel to 
the “History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” and will add to its author's already high 
reputation as a philosophic historian.’ ” 


The Saturday Review, in its notice of Greville’s 
“Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. and 
King William IV."—a book that is exciting great 








interest in England, and which contains many rev- 
elations of distinguished persons of the period it 
covers—thinks that the editor, Mr. Reeve, did wise- 
ly in abstaining, with “ scrupulous good faith, from 
correcting, by the light of subsequent experience, 
errors of statement or of judgment. Contempora- 
ry memoirs cease to be trustworthy sources of 
knowledge wher they usurp the fanctions of his- 
tory. It is not uninstructive to learn that, prob- 
ably sharing the impressions of the society in 
which he lived, Mr. Greville, during the latter part 
of George IV.’s life, thought slightly of Peel, was 
surprised when Lord Palmerston began to take a 
conspicuous part in debate, and hastily arrived at 
the conclusion that Lord Melbourne ‘had nothing 
in him.’ When William IV. succeeded his brother, 
his clerk of the council, in an unusually friendly 
mood, expressed the opinion that ‘he seems a 
kind-hearted, well-meaning, not stupid, burlesque, 
bustling old fellow, and, if he doesn’t go mad, may 
make a decent king, but he exhibits oddities.’ A 
few months later, Mr. Greville discovered that ‘ he 
turne out to be an incomparable king, and deserves 
all the encomiums which are lavished on him ;’ 
but ultimately he returned to the conviction that 
William 1V. was a simpleton, and almost a buffoon. 
It may be some consolation to the admirers of roy- 
alty that Mr. Greville, while he abused the king, 
seldom praised or tolerated any of his subjects. 
On the occasion of the change of ministry in 1830, 
he inserted in his ‘ Journal’ an elaborately censo- 
rious criticism on the conduct and character of the 
Duke of Wellington. Some years afterward, he 
added a memorandum to the effect that his attack 
was partially unjust. It was certainly not suggested 
by undue partiality for the duke’s successors in 
office. Of Brougham he always at this time speaks 
with extreme dislike, and ‘my mind has always 
misgiven me about Lord Grey, and what I have 
lately heard satisfies me that a more overrated man 
never lived, or one whose speaking was so far 
above his general abilities, or who owed so much 
to his oratorical plausibility.’ The appointments 
of ‘Graham to the Admiralty ; Melbourne, Home ; 
Auckland, Board of Trade, are all bad. The second 
is too idle, the first toc inconsiderable, the third 
too ignorant.’ ‘ A more miserable figure was never 
cut than Althorp’s. . . . If Althorp and Poulett 
Thomson are to govern England, these things are 
likely to happen.’ About this time Peel’s great 
superiority to all competitors began to dawn on 
Mr. Greville’s mind, and, while he denounces the 
selfish and unamiable character which he fancied 
that Peel possessed, he loses no opportunity of 
dwellivg on his acknowledged superiority to all 
rivals on either side of the House of Commons. 
He was convinced that he would never again take 
office with the Duke of Wellington, and it was not 
then certain whether his connection with Lord 
Lyndhurst would continue. As the event showed, 
the duke recognized the greater political aptitude 
of Sir Robert Peel, and was contented to take the 
second place in his government; and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, after the failure of some abortive intrigues, 
cast in his fortunes with the indispensable leader 
of the party.” 





Fine Arts. 


N Schaus’s window on Broadway may be 
seen one of the best sea-pictures we can re- 
member. The view is of New-York Harbor, 
and the sky and water are both made very ef- 
fective by a squall-storm of rain and wind that 
is sweeping over them. In a good many Dutch 
paintings, and in some English ones in Copley 
Fielding’s manner of treatment, we recall the 
gray, wet skies and mists through which the 
masts of vessels pierce vaguely, and black 
hulls of ships, and crests of waves breaking 
into spray, vie with each other in imparting a 
salt-sea flavor to the scene. This kind of 
treatment is very common, we might perhaps 
better say commonplace, but precisely from 
this cause it appears to us desirable. In look- 
ing at foreign pictures one is apt to imagine 
that a peculiar charm attaches to the spots de- 





; lineated, when, in truth, they derive nearly 





their whole interest from the atmosphcric 
effects, and the lights and shades, introduced 
skillfully by the artist—effects which can just 
as legitimately be applied in our own streets 
and on our own rivers as to scenes on the 
Scheldt or the Thames. If any of our readers 
recalls the picture of ‘‘ The Piazza at Venice,” 
by Turner, and can see in his mind’s eye the 
flickering light that breaks into a thousand- 
fold more than their actual richness the porti- 
coes and galleries of the corridors that sur- 
round the three sides of what forms the Royal 
Palace, as well as the broken tints on sails and 
water, and the light that seems to palpitate 
in quivering sunshine and shade, and will af- 
terward ask himself how much this Venice 
resembles the quiet, cool bands of horizon on 
the lagoon, pale as a wash on a water-color 
drawing, and the neutral light and shade that, 
on an ordinary day in common daylight, make 
the Ducal Palace and St. Mark’s much more 
the type of a lily than a pomegranate, he can 
well define the charm of extraordinary effects 
of light and shadow of which artists frequently 
avail themselves. It is of one of these unusual 
conditions of light that Moran has availed 
himself, and under its transforming power the 
familiar objects in New-York Bay look as 
strange as foreign, and, we must say, as fasci- 
nating as a picture in Holland or a scene on 
Solway Firth. We like this sort of treatment 
here and there of our own familiar places, be- 
cause, although it is rather threadbare now 
in foreign paintings, it serves to recall con- 
ditions that are common to all scenery; and 
besides it brings near, and places side by side, 
scenery which, because it is familiar, we are 
prone to value slightly compared with that 
which is partially or wholly unknown. It is 
rather our own impression that light and shade 
are the essential charm of landscapes, and that 
under their differing conditions paintings are 
commonplace or delightful; and certainly in 
this painting by Moran every pleasing particu- 
lar of any sea-scene, with mist, wind, cloud, 
and imaginative mystery, is partially or wholly 
expressed. The artist has made his picture won- 
derfully just as to color, and its neutral shades 
scarcely take it beyond a monochrome. The 
water is as hueless as the rest of the points, but 
its pale-green waves, over which breaks a sheep 
of gray light, are very full of life and motion. 





The Saturday Review is of opinion that the Lon- 
don winter picture-exhibitions scarcely give suffi 
cient reason why they should exist at all. But it 
has the following description of a painting that wil 
interest our readers. It says: ‘‘The mediocrity 
and monotony which usually afflict exhibitions at 
this dall season of the year have found relief in 9 
startling composition which is remarkable for ite 
size no less than for its mastery. ‘ Venice doing 
Homage to Catarina Cornaro,’ by Herr Makart, is 
a canvas thirty-five feet in length, thirteen feet in 
height, and containing more than forty figures, 
mostly above life-size. The small French Gallery 
in Pall Mall, specially suited to cabinet works, can 
only find cabined space for this prodigy by the en- 
tire surrender of its largest wall. The picture 
we saw a year ago when it made its début in the 
Kiinstlerhaus in Vienna; thence it passed to Diis- 
seldorf, and on the close of the present exhibition 
it will make its way to Paris. Its defects are patent, 
yet within the last decade few nobler works have 
seen the light. The story, which the painter re- 
counts with the utmost pomp of state,and splendor 
of color, runs as follows: Catarina, the daughter 
of Marco Cornaro, had won universal admiration 
by her youth, beauty, and accomplishments, when, 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, the King 
of Cyprus came to Venice in search of a wife. At 
once the choice fell upon Catarina, whereupon the 
Council declared her a daughter of St. Mark, gave 
her one hundred thousand ducats as a dowry, and 
promised to protect her future home in Cyprus 
against the attacks of the Saracens. Before her de- 
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parture a festival was given in her hovor, and, ac- 
cording to the description printed in Vienna, and 
now repeated in London, the picture before us rep- 
resents what then took place. But, strange to say, 
uncertainty hangs over the artist's intention. It is 
narrated that Catarina lost her husband, and re- 
turned to Venice in three years with an infant son, 
whereupon she was again féted. The child in the 
picture, apparently her son, would indicate that it 
is the later festivities which are here celebrated. 
Nothing is omitted that can add splendor to the 
scene. Catarina is enthroned after the manner of 
‘Venice Enthroned,’ by Paul Veronese; women 
throw themselves on their knees, girls come laden 
with flowers, merchants offer treasures, and the 
whole composition is forced up to the highest pitch 
by the banners. trappings, and embroidered dra- 
peries, in which the Queen of the Adriatic robed and 
enriched herself in her days of pomp and pride. 
The treatment, no doubt, is consonant with the oc- 
casion, and yet we cannot but feel that the decora- 
tion is a little overdone. At a glance it will be 
seen that Herr Makart is a product of the Munich 
school, not of its spiritual phase under Overbeck 
and Hess, not of its muscular development under 
Cornelius, not of its academic and pseudo-classic 
manifestation under the late Director Kaulbach, 
but of ite more recent realistic and romantic com- 
plexion under the sway of Professor Piloty. A 
leading principle in thie last school is that the his- 
toric painter must choose a noble theme which 
shall lend itself aptly to pictorial treatment, and 
then that, by studied lines of composition, beauty 
of form, richness of color, effective chiaro-oscuro, 
and realistic texture, the import of the scenes 
shall be enhanced to the uttermost. Herr Makart 
differs from his fellow-students, Herr Liezenmeyer, 
Herr Wagner, and Herr Max, who figure conspicu- 
ously in the exhibitions of Munich and other Ger- 
man capitals, by having surrendered himeelf to 
the Venetian school, especially as impersonated by 
Paul Veronese. Thus the chef-d'euvre before us 
scarcely escapes plagiarism. The composition is 
little else than a compilation from well-known 
works by Veronese ; the system of glazings, espe- 
cially of red on white, and then the loading on 
heavily of lights, are literally Venetian. The 
handling is also strong in rotary swing at the 
wrist, and certain abrasions on the surface reveal 
a red-ground priming on the canvas. It is unfor- 
tunate that the picture just faile of unqualified 
success; in fact, some parts break down egre- 
giously ; for instance, a big dog conspicuous in the 
foreground, which Valasquez would have made 
grand, is here reduced to the ridiculous. The 
painter is too confident, too negligent, and he cares 
litte more for drawing or completeness than a 
stage-decorator—all is sacrificed to effect, bought 
at the lowest cost. Thus he misses the high posi- 
tion which his great power promised. And yet 
Herr Makart stands as the most brilliant repre- 
sentative of the old Venetian masters ; and, when 
we entered his studio, we found it hung with 
tapestries, furnished with antique cabinets, and 
otherwise adorned, as if this modern German had 
inherited tastes, fortunes, and properties, from 
Titian, Veronese, or Tintoret. As a matter of 
course, this monster picture throws into insignifi- 
cance a total of one hundred and forty-three can- 
vases distributed over the three remaining walls.” 


“In the course of the recent explorations of the 
Esquiline quarter of Rome,” we learn from the 
Academy, ‘a number of bass-reliefs, and other 
pieces of sculpture, have been found, belonging to 
& temple of Jupiter Dolichenus. Among other 
sculptured remains, a nearly perfect statue of the 
god has been recovered. The pedestal bears sev- 
eral votive inscriptions by manumitted slaves and 
seamen of the Roman fleet at Misenum. The ex- 
Ploration of this district of Rome has also been 
successful in bringing to light a large number of 
Etruscan graves, and of others belonging to the 
times of the empire, in which are some highly-in- 
teresting cinerary vessels, and numerous sculptured 
fragments of marble and porphyry sarcophagi. In 
the old Villa Palombaro a well-finished Venus’s 
head was found, together with a Mercury carrying 
his caduceus, various bronze vessels, and some 
sculptured marbles ; while at the Via Babuino re- 
mains of mosaic floors and pavements have been 
laid bare, together with portions of a marble ear- 
cophagus ornamented with alto-reliefs of genii.” 


Hlusic and the Drama. 





4 ee composition of Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem 
Mass,”’ in honor of Manzoni, aroused a 
deep interest—one which, perhaps, wholly 
surpassed that which preceded the birth of 
any of his operas. Even a deeper curiosity 
was. awakened, perhaps, in view of its being 
the great composer’s first essay in ecclesiasti- 
cal music. There were those even who doubted 
Verdi’s ability to succeed in this form of mu- 
sical art. The performances of the mass at 


| Venice and Paris (the first under the compos- 








er’s own supervision) speedily set such skep- 
ticism at rest. The work was accepted with 
enthusiasm, and critics hailed it as one of the 
Italian maestro’s most remarkable master- 
pieces, remarkable for the power shown in it, 


j 
| 





if not for its religious feeling and adaptation | 
| most effective and studied effort, especially for 


for common ecclesiastical use. 

The genius of Verdi by nature and training 
alike is essentially theatric. He unconsciously 
measures the purpose and dimension of a mu- 
sical work by the stage and foot-lights. The 
world familiar with his career were prepared 
to find the formal] contrasts and brilliant col- 
oring of the drama, and were not disappointed. 
Aside from its lyric brilliancy and variety, the 
gigantic scale on which the work is executed 
places it beyond the resources of common use. 
While much in it which seems grandiose at a 
first rendering would be softened and solemni- 
fied by the magnificent distances and the 
arched roof of a cathedral, the great expense 
and preparation needed for its effective pro- 
duction would make the latter the outcome 
only of an extraordinary occasion. It is more 
than probable that during the present gener- 
ation Verdi’s funeral alone will lead to the ex- 
ecution of this work in an ecclesiastical edifice 
proper. 

The composer is too perfect a master of his 
art to have forgotten for a moment the require- 
ments of his subject, however strong the press- 
ure of his dramatic tendencies. We find am- 
ple scholarship, pictorial treatment, fresh and 
beautiful melody, but through all these there 
is a sense of sublimity ever present which 
checks extravagance in musical form. Verdi 
gives ample evidence of having been entirely 


| possessed by his theme even while he could 


not free himself from the tyranny of twenty- 
five years of dramatic writing. In this he 
offers a dignified comparison with his great 
compatriot, Rossini. 

The * Requiem” is written in the seven di- 
visions prescribed by immemorial usage and the 
forms of the Church. The first, the ‘* Kyrie,” 
is marked by sweetness and solemnity, with 
many ingenious devices of instrumentation, 
and an effective use of the quartet and chorus. 
The second division of the mass, the “ Dies 
Ire,’’ is the most elaborate and powerful feat- 
ure of the whole work. Here the composer 
is betrayed into the greatest originality, and 
we see the most elaborate study of effects. 
While there is no failure in melodic beauty, 
the powerful descriptive writing is the charac- 
teristic phase. In this we have the key-stone 
of the work. Our lack of space prevents any 
thing like an adequate description of this di- 
vision of the mass with its several subdivis- 
ions. It is enough for the non-technical read- 
er to say that Verdi has taxed all the resources 
of music to the uttermost to bring before the 
mind that awful catastrophe which Milton and 
Dante shrunk from in poetry, and the daring 
hand of Michel Angelo attempted in vain to 
grapple with in fresco. The composer’s gen- 
ius is aided by the boundless suggestion of 





the art which he uses, and he has not disdained 
to tax all his dramatic experience in work- 
ing up climaxes and contrasts, according to 
the varying emotionai phases of the grand old 
Latin hymn. Of course, such effects can only 
be approximate ; but the sustained solemnity, 
pathos, and propriety of the music bring it 
home to the sensibilities with great power. 
Something of religious possibility will always 
be marred by the surroundings of the theatre. 
Could Verdi’s ‘‘ Dies Ire” be heard in the 
arched and cloistered spaces of a dimly-lighted 
cathedral, with all the executants hidden from 
view, we can readily imagine that the results 
on the musical imagination would be grand in 
the extreme. 

The other four divisions of the work, the 
“ Sanctis,” ‘Agnus Dei,” ‘*Lux terna,” 
and “* Libera,” are conceived and worked out 
with corresponding dignity and power, but in 
the ‘“‘ Dies Ire” Verdi has concentrated his 


the chorus and orchestra. He has not gone 
too deeply into the mazes of counterpoint, 
though many superb passages in fugue-writing 
and orchestral combination show the adequacy 
of his science. He never loses sight of the 
ensemble, and thinks rather of the effect he is 
to make on the hearer of average musical sen- 
sibility than the hearer of musical knowledge. 
We find in none of the choruses the sublimity 
of Hindel, or the pathetic sweetness of Haydn, 
those two great masters of choral writing. 
On the contrary, they aim at dramatic descrip- 
tion, and get their power by their light and 
shade, by their ingenuity of treatment, rather 
than by their massiveness and purity of mu- 
sical form. The greatest excellences of tlie 
mass must be sought in the orchestral writing, 
in the solo passages, duos, trios, and quartets. 
Here Verdi’s genius, reénforced by his long 
lyric experience, shines with consummate 
beauty. The orchestra is so powerfully treat-- 
ed that it becomes an absolute and indispen- 
sable factor in the work. No one having heard 
the mass in its integrity would ever wish to 
listen to its production from the organ-score. 
In short, it may be claimed thet a grand or- 
chestra is the pivot on which the whole work 
turns. The vocal and instrumental elements 
are so subtilely intertwined that the former 
would be emasculated without the latter. 

The solos and “ part ” passages are in Ver- 
di’s very best vein—fresh, striking, and un- 
hackneyed. It was for a long time a com- 
plaint that Verdi repeated himself, and was 
become a slave of the conventional. If there 
was ever auy justice in the charge, he certain- 
ly has emerged into a higher atmosphere in his 
**Requiem Mass.” We have a spontaneity 
of conception which gives birth to melodies 
of striking beauty, yet never out of sympathy 
with the greatness of the theme, or with schol- 
arly and elaborate patience in the musical de- 
velopments. 

The * Requiem Mass” of Verdi is too great 
and intricate a work to permit the attempt at 
critical detail on the hearing of a single recital. 
We can only reecrd impressions. These would 
stamp the first ecclesiastical composition of 
the master as one of the three or four grandest 
efforts of his life. The nature of the theme, 
and its consequent limitations, will always 
operate to prevent any thing like the popular 
enthusiasm which would be aroused by a great 
opera. For the more select and cultured few, 
it will stand as one of the composer’s most en- 
during monuments. 

The performance of the mass at the Acade- 
my of Music by the Strakosch Opera Troupe, 
under the accomplished déton of Sig. Muzio, 
was worthy of the work. Long time has 
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been spent in the preparation, and the cho- 
rus of one hundred and twenty voices, with 
an augmented orchestra of eighty pieces, 
showed the effects of arduous and patient 
drill. The soloists were Mdlle. Maresi, so- 
prano; Miss Cary, contralto; Sig. Carpi, ten- 
or; and Fiorini, bass. Mdlle. Maresi and Sig. 
Fiorini sang the music like artists, but lacked 
voive to do full justice to the score. Of Miss 
Cary and Sig. Carpi we can only speak in terms 
of unmitigated praise. The former especially 
brought to her work the best resources of a 
contralto voice, without a peer probably in the 
world of to-day, and a method which can hard- 
ly be surpassed. The ‘* Requiem Mass,” we 
trust, will be repeated many times before the 
close of the season. 


The public thinks itself lucky if it is in- 
vited to see one new drama in a season, which 
has sterling excellence. Mr. Boucicault has 
seen to it effectually that there is no present 
disappointment. This fertile playwright has 
afflicted the public with more than one bad 
play, but, unlike most of his fellow-labor 
ers, at least in America, he has compensated 
for it by writing numerous good ones. His 
latest effort, now performing at Wallack’s 
Theatre, is, beyond cavil, one of the very best 
which has ever emanated from his pen. It is 
picturesque in its contrasts of character, varied 
and striking in its situations ; every successive 
scene belongs strictly to the logic of events, 
and there is hardly a feature of it in word or 
action which could be omitted without mar- 
ring the effect. The whole movement is di- 
rect, and so cleanly and sharply constructed 
that the attention is never for a moment 
strained or wearied. When to this is added 
that the dialogue is crisp, epigrammatic, and 
bright, packed with wit, humor, and pathos, 
and that the action and talk are admirably 
wedded together, we can say but little more to 
stamp our recognition of the excellence of Mr. 
Boucicault’s production. 

This author’s Irish plays are those in which 
he shines the most effectively. The lights and 
shadows of Irish life and society furnish the 
best of dramatic material, and the author of 
“ The Shaughraun”’ is thoroughly conversant 


‘with it. He is the only dramatic writer who 


has taken the Irish character out of the realm 
of caricature, and made it vital with a genuine 
human nature. If this constituted his sole 
claim to remembrance, it woujd be a worthy 
epitaph to be placed on his tombstone. 

The refreshing contrast which such works 
as “ The Colleen Bawn,” “ Arrah na Pogue,” 
and “ The Shaughraua,’”’ make to other so- 
called Irish plays with which the stage has 
been made lainentably familiar, is like a breath 
of fresh air and a sight of blue sky after the 
noisome atmosphere and unwholesome com- 
panionship of an underground-cellar debauch. 

If it were practicable to give a competent 
sketch in our columns of the very elaborate 
story of the play, the reader would justify 
the praise we give to the almost perfect archi- 
tecture of Mr. Boucicault’s work. He could, 
however, get no adequate idea of the brilliant 
but harmonious coloring which reigns through 
it, and the nice finish of all the details. 

Many of the characters of the drama are 
evidently modelea after types which the 
author has formerly used, but still with a 
fine differentation. Con, the Shaughraun, the 
vagabond Irishman of the story, smacks 
strongly of Shawn, the Post, and bears a dis- 
tinct relationship to Darby, in Lever’s “‘ Tom 
Burke,” but he has an individuality of his 
own, full of fine and subtile touches. The 
author has wrought out this character with the 
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most loving and studied touches, and makes 
him the centre around which the whole action 
revolves. The story relates to the return of a 
Fenian convict, Robert Ffolliot, and the muchi- 
nations of a rascally squireen, Con Kinshella, 
to whom had been intrusted the care of the 


| 


convict’s property and family, to destroy his | 


deceived friend, and marry that friend’s sweet- 
heart. The love-affair between Captain Moly- 
neu, an English officer, and Clara Ffolliot, the 
convict’s sister, a delightful type of the spir- 
ited, vivacious, but sensible and warm-hearted 
Irish girl, is most deftly worked into the 
nexus of the story, and forms an element no 
less attractive than the main motive. Among 


other characters admirably painted by the | 


author is that of Father Doolan, the parish 
priest, and Hewey Duff, an Irish informer. We 
cannot give by this any idea of the plot per se, 
but it is enough to suggest something of the 
picturesque contrast of character. 

Aside from the inherent excellence of the 
play, it has been constructed with that knowl- 
edge of mechanical effect in which Mr. Bouci- 
cault is such a master. In its entirety, we have 


no hesitation in commending ‘‘ The Shaugh- | 


raun’’ as a drama of striking symmetry and 
interest, and one which revives the best days 
of the author’s successful career. 

The whole performance of the play is 
marked by a high degree of excellence, Mr. 
Boucicault bearing off the palm in the Shaugh- 
raun, and, after him, about in equal degree, 
and not many steps behind, Miss Ada Dyas as 
Clara Ffolliot, and Mr. Montague as the mili- 
tary lover. Miss Dyas has never shown 
herself before to such striking advantage. 
The whole stage-setting is of the most perfect 
kind, and each scene is a clever work of art. 
We hope to refer again to this play in a fu- 
ture article. 


Mr. Henry Irving having appeared as Ham- 
let, in London, the English journals have dis- 
cussed the merits of the performance at length. 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore, in the Academy, says: 
“Mr. Irving’s Hamlet commends itself to the 
thoughtful by the thought he has himself ex- 
pended on it—thought so various, and with a 
result so rich, that you cannot class his Hamlet 
as embodying this or that man’s view alone, as 
purposely like, or purposely unlike, any other 
that may have been imagined by English or 
German critic, or realized by English or French 
actor, from Kemble to Fechter. Mr. Irving 
has not taken up the acting of Hamlet as a hur- 
ried attempt, to be justified, as best it might, 
by a stray exhibition of genius. He has worked 
at its preparation with the utmost diligence, 
and there is not one reading of a single passage 
which is without its own intelligent purpose.” 
The Spectator thinks it ‘* a much finer perform- 
ance than the very indiscriminate and hasty 
praise which was lavished upon him in the 
morning papers of Monday would have led us 
to expect. He has, to a large extent, eured the 
defects of voice and the tendency to rant which 
marked his earlier performances in ‘ The Bells,’ 
and he shows an unexpected breadth of sym- 
pathy with the character itself. His great 
power of facial expression—always his strong 
point—and his nervous, almost hypochondriac 
countenance, give curious effect to the spas- 
modic fits of restlessness and dejection which 
alternate so rapidly in this great dramatic pict- 
ure. And, though his nature and physique 
have too much tension in them to express ade- 
quately the genuine moral indolence of //amlet 
—that relaxed fibre of mind characteristic of 
the lymphatic temperament which, we may 
observe, Shakespeare always draws with es- 
pecial emphasis after a scene of high-strung 





excitement—yet, on the whole, the effects of 
alternate dejection and excitement are very 
finely rendered. . . . The audience leave the 
theatre with a conviction that they have seen 
an actor of rare power, who in a few years has 
made wonderful progress in his art, ard who 
may--for he is yet young—easily reach even 
the highest point attainable in it. He still 
needs more of the discipline of the French 
school. He can still be stilted, and not unfre- 
quently hard. But the gain of a few years is 
so marvelous that we do not know what more 
he might not gain. In nota few of the most 
difficult scenes his Hamlet is all but perfect. 
He has the power in him to make it so in all.” 
The Saturday Review is not so favorable as the 
critics quoted above; it thinks him “ much 
less disagreeable in Hamlet than he has ever 
been before,” which will seem to the reader a 
queer sort of praise; but the present writer, 
having seen Mr. Irving in ‘The Bells,” can 
well understand the comment—for in this play 
the actor lacks repose, and, while exhibiting 
touches of power, often indulges in rant and 
noise. The Review goes on to admit that his 
Hamlet shows culture, intelligence, and refine- 
ment, but thinks it lacks passion and feeling. 


In a recent number of the Journat an arti- 
cle on Miss Cushman’s Queen Katherine spoke 
of the first wife of Henry VIII. as the daugh- 
ter of Charles V. A correspondent calls our 
attention to this blunder, made in the haste of 
writing, and we cheerfully acknowledge the 
historical error which transformed the aunt 
into the daughter. 





Science and Inbention. 





HE facts relating to the carnivorous habits 

of plants, as presented in Dr. Hooker's 
address before the British Association, have 
served to awaken public interest in an unusual 
degree, and the subject has since received the 
careful attention of both naturalists and gen- 
eral observers. In the Journat of October 
10th an extended illustrated description of the 
Dionea muscipula was given, with a brief re- 
view of its history, and the true purpose of its 
peculiarly sensitive fly-catching leaves. Second 
in the list of these strange plants, as given by 
Dr. Hooker, are the Drosera, more familiarly 
known as the sundews. The Drosera rotundi- 
Solia and D. longifolia were described by Roth, 
in Germany, as early as 1779. The aecompany- 
ing illustration will best convey to the reader 
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an idea as to the peculiar form of the leaves of 
the Drosera rotundifolia, which are here repre- 
sented, both idle and engaged, in the several 
stages of the capture and digestion of insects. 
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An esteemed correspondent, Mr. II. Kirke, 
describes this plant as consisting of a tuft of 
diminutive orbicular leaves, trom the centre 
of which there shoots up, in midsummer, a 
slender scem of inconspicuous flowers. As in 
the case of the Dionaa, the leaves of this plant 
are its distinguishing feature. These are cov- 
ered with shining scarlet hairs, which secrete at 
their tips drops of a clear, viscid fluid resem- 
bling dew, which increase in size and number 
with the heat of the sun, while real dew under 
the same conditions is speedily dried up. It 
is from this circumstance that the plant de- 
rives its popular name of sundew. But the de- 
sign of this novel secretion is more curious 
than the fact of its elaboration. It attracts by 
its sweetness tiny insects—gnats, flies, and 
midges—which no sooner touch and taste the 
fatal liquid than they are lost, its adhesive 
quality serving to hold them fast, while the 
delicate hairs, moving slowly but surely upon 
the victim, fix their little points like fangs, and 
suck its juices, leaving only a dry carcass. 
This accomplished, they leisurely relax their 
hold, return to their natural position, and there 











await the approach of fresh prey. It has been 
demonstrated that any attempt to sustain 
these curious plants, except by favoring their 
carnivorous habits, invariably proves futile. 
When these sensitive fibres are touched with a 
straw or bit of paper, they refuse to respond, 
and it is only when approached by their natural 
food that the hairs show signs of life. The 
sundews are native to the temperate parts of 
both hemispheres, and are found in sandy and 
marshy places. 

Another plant, of kindred character to 
those above described, is that known as the 
Cephalotus. Although Dr. Hooker makes no 
mention of it in his address, the accompanying 
illustration will serve to make its form famil- 
lar, The Cephalotus follicularis is a native of 
New Holland, and is described by Miller as 
an almost stemless herb, the upper part of 
Which is divided into two or three short stems 
that bear clusters of purplish leaves. Among 
these leaves, principally occupying the cireum- 
ference, are several beautiful and highly-cu- 
rious pitcher-shaped appendages, attached by 
rather stout stems. In the illustration promi- 
nenee is given to these, the novel features of 
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the plant. The form of these insect-traps is 
ovate or somewhat slipper-shaped ; their color 
is green, tinged with purple; and they are 
furnished with two lateral oblique wings, and 
a central one dilated at the margin. These 
wings are fringed with hairs, Over the top is 
a cap-shaped formation, which acts as a lid to 
the trap beneath. This trap is, as it were, 
baited with a watery fluid which attracts the 
insects, especially ants. Its inner walls are 
clouded with dark purple. The main stalk 
rises about two feet above the cluster of leaves, 
and is crowned in June and July with a cluster 
of small, white flowers. To Mrs. Mary Treat, 
of Vineland, New Jersey, science and the pub- 
lie are indebted for the most trustworthy infor- 
mation regarding the habits of several of the 
more interesting of these carnivorous plants, 
especially the Drosera. 


Although Professor Gray, in his communi- 
cation on tree-growth, was constrained to ad- 
mit that the question as to whether the trunk 
of a tree increases in length in the parts once 
formed was still an open one in the popular 
mind, there would seem to be sufficient data 
at present for a final decision of this interest- 
ing point. The instances cited in our first re- 
view of Professor Gray’s paper were of a na- 
ture to hasten this decision; and we have now 
at hand evidence from a source that should not 
only command respect, but that, from its pro- 
fessional character, should be received as final 
until at least it is opposed by kindred testi- 
mony. Through the accompanying letter from 
Judge Dulaney, our readers will be able not 
only to decide as to the truth of the scientific 
question involved, but its practical phase is 
also made plain. From the facts here cited, it 
appears that the question, to which as a botan- 
ist Professor Gray desired a truthful and final 
answer, has long since been before that most 
thorough of all tribunals, a court of law, and 
from that quarter has been fully settled. Judge 
Dulaney’s letter is addressed from Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, November 8, 1874, and reads 
as follows: 


Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sm: I read the notice in your Journat, in ref- 
erence to the upward growth of marks on trecs, 
with that interest which one feels in hearing a 
question mooted, touching which he had previous- 
ly entertained no doubt. As a lawyer and a judge, 
T have had large opportunity to observe facts touch- 
ing this matter. The older surveys of land in this 
State were made on grants by the State of Virginia 
to her soldiers of the Revolutionary Army, and 
the surveys were located when this State was a 
part thereof. They were often roughly executed— 
always contained within the boundaries of the pat- 
ents more acres than were named in the patents, 
and frequently lapped over each other—it some- 
times occurring that portions of a half-dozen sur- 
veys covered the same ground. Of course, these 
conflicts caused litigation, and our Supreme Court 
early adopted the rule that both distances and 
courses of lines should yield to objects which were 
called for as corners in the patents. Thus, a line 
named in the patent calling to run east one hun- 
dred poles to a white-oak would be located so as 
to run to that tree if known, though by actual : 
measurement the distance was five hundred poles, 
and the direction due north. The corners were 
nearly alwaye designated as trees in the patents, 
and thus observation of them and the marks made 
by the surveyors upon them in the latter part of 
the last century has been for seventy-five years a 
part of the duties of my profession. 

I have seen these marks upon all kinds of tim- 
ber, made for the purposes named above — have 
seen trees in legal contests, four feet in diameter, 


any mark made upon a tree ever thereafter rises 
vertically by reason of the growth of the tree. In- 
deed, while this is so, by count of-the annulations 
and observation of the marks in the wood, it is 
conceded, and is acted upon where thousands of 
dollars are at stake, that the date at which the 
marks were made can usually be determined, with- 
in a year at least, and even the general character 
of the cutting instrument, and the position of the 
person at the time they were made. Not far from 
this city is a beech with Boone’s name upon it at 
about the height it would be easy for a man to 
carve his name, and this inscription has been 
known for over sixty years. 
Your obedient servant, 
Wiuu1am L. DuLANEY. 


The advocates of that form of total absti- 
nence which includes the luxury of a post- 
prandial cigar or pipe among the list of dan- 
gerous indulgences, should not be slow to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Dr. Krause, 
of Annaberg. This gentleman, who has made 
the various constituents of tebacco-smoke, ni- 
cotine, sulphuretted hydrogen, cyanogen, ete., 
the subject of careful study, now kolds up to 
the affrighted smoker a new horror, in the 
form of carbonic oxide. This obnoxious gas, 
like its oxidized neighbor, carbonic acid, is 
also one of the direct products of the combus- 
tion of tobacco — although, to the encourage- 
ment of the professional smoker be it said, 
the one who draws timidly and weakly is 
the one most likely to be most affected by the 
presence of this gas. It appears, as a result 
of twelve ingenious experiments, that, of one 
hundred parts of smoke, the average parts of 
carbonic oxide is 9.3. Now, as a small portion 
of the smoke of each inhalation passes into 
the lungs, a certain amount of carbonic-oxide 
poisoning is inevitable. “The more awkward 
the smoker,”’ says Dr. Krause, “the more 
rapidly will the action of the carbonic oxide 
make itself felt ;’’ hence the fearful tribulations 
to which the early smoker submits, and which 
have been credited to nicotine alone. For the 
sake of our unprofessional readers we would 
add that this carbonic oxide is a product of 
all combustion, and hence the recent outery 
against the use of cast-iron coal-stoves. 


The English Mechanic states that one of the - 
transatlantic steamers is being fitted with an 
American aquarium-car, for the transport of 
live fish. Attempts will be made to import 
some of the better kinds of American fish, 
with a view of acclimatizing them in England; 
and, in return, some of the more valuable Eng 
lish fish will be sent to new feeding-grounds 
on the extensive coasts and in the great rivers 
of this country. 


The efforts of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety toward securing an appropriation to de- 
fray the expenses of another English Arctic 
Expedition have at last proved successful. 
The movement has the approval of the pre- 
mier, and is expected to sail in the spring of 
1875. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, in announcing 
the fall, during a recent gale, of one of the 
elms surrounding the Green Court in the ca- 
thedral close, Canterbury, adds that a fore- 
warning of the catastrophe was had in the 
fact that for two years previously the rooks 
had declined to build in its branches. 


A popular edition of the adventures and 





cut off above the old marks, the stumps dug up, 
brought into court, and there blocked out in the 
presence of the jury, and am certain from this ob- 
servation that there is no basis for the belief that 





scientific observations of the Austro-Hungari- 
an explorers of the north-pole is announced as 
in the course of preparation. 
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Contemporary Sayings. 


iD® LIONEL BEALE has asked Dr. Tyndall, in 
the London Times, what he really means by 
his wild utterances. If a definite reply can be ex- 
tracted from the voluble professor, it may do some- 
thing to throw light on the,absurdities of that 


| 





“popular science” which is now the fashion— | 


with ladies chiefly, like the latest hat and polonaise. 
Dr. Beale, himself a high authority in science, has 
followed Tyndall's track for years, vainly attempt- 
ing to find out what he means, or fancies he means. 
A passage which he quotes from the preface to 
Tyndall's addrees seems to throw some light on 
the question. There the professor says that “‘ ma- 
terial atheism ” is not his belief “in hours of clear- 
ness and vigor,” and that “in the presence of 
stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves 
and disappears.’ The inference is obvious. Dr. 
Tyndall is a material atheist when his brain is 
weak and unhealthy. When his mental powers are 


neither clear nor vigorous, he is afflicted with a — 


morbid “ oral diarrhea " (the phrase is Coleridge's), 
and floods the public with fluent reproductions of 
the old materialist theories which have long been 
exploded. As the old woman of Macedonia ap- 
pealed from “ Philip drunk to Philip sober,” let 
the people who care about scientific smatterings 
appeal from Tyndall muddled and dyspeptic to 
Tyndall clear and vigorous. In which state may 
he oftenest be found? 


The last Blackwood has a clever poetical satire 
on Professor Tyndall's address before the British 
Association. The professor's eloquent description 
of the emancipation of science from the trammels 
of creeds is cleverly paraphrased in six lines : 

“In the very beginnings of science, the parsons, 

who managed things then, 

Being handy with hammer and chisel, made gods 
in the likeness of men, 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men of 
exceptional power 

Supplan 
which last to this hour. 

Yet they did not abolish the gods, but they sent 
them well out of the way, 

With the rarest of nectar to drink, and biue fields 
of nothing to sway.” 


The atomic theory is delightfully put from the 
comic point of view, and the jeu d’esprit ends with 
the following version of the professor’s pyrotech- 
nical peroration : 

* First, let us honor the atom, so lively, so wise, 

and so small ; 

The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucre- 
tius, and all ; 

Let us damn, with faint praise, Bishop Butler, in 
whom many atoms combined 

To form that remarkable structure which it 
pleased him to call—his mind ; 

Last, praise we the noble body to which, for the 


time, we betene, 
Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried 


us, ruthless, along, 

The British Association —like Leviathan wor- 
shiped by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our wit- 


less nobs, 
Which will carry on endless discussions, when I, 
and probably you, 
Have melted in infinite azure—and, in short, till 
all is blue.” 


“A very small literary reputation goes a long 
way with those who live in the country,” thinks 
the Saturday Review. “To their eyes, the man 
who has written and published a book is a being 
of another order. He belongs to a superior sphere. 
It matters little whether his book is successful or 
not. He has been in print. That is enough. He 
may have written the greatest trash ever com- 
poeed ; he may never have been able to make it 
known beyond his own immediate circle ; he may 
have lost heavily by the publication; it does not 
signify in the least. Wherever you go in his dis- 
trict you hear of him. He is so well informed, you 
know ; he wrote a volume of essays. Or, he has 
had several poems in the Blankshire Gazette. Or— 
and this is usually conveyed in a whisper—while 
the man goes by, ‘Do you know who thatis? He 
is an author!’ The literary man from town has 
probably seen too many authors to be much im- 
pressed by the fact, and is rather tired when he 
has heard the same thing said every time he hap- 
pens to meet the same person.” 


both demons and gods by the atoms, | 


Dr. Holland is of opinion that “ in those sects in 
which much is made of religious emotion, and the 
policy of powerful public appeals to feeling is pur- 
sued, the moralities of life are ata discount. The 
same fact is evident in those communities where 
dogma and doctrine form the staple of religious 
teaching and religious life. If any one will take up 
the early colonial records of New England, he will 
be surprised and shocked at the amount of gross 
immorality which he will find recorded there. 
Rigidity of doctrine, the falmination of the most 
terrific punishments in the future life, the passage 
and the execution of the most searching and defi- 
nite laws against every form of social vice, go 
hand-in-hand with every form of vice. There was 
adultery in high places, and adultery in low. Slan- 
der held high carnival. Common scolds were al- 
most too common to be noteworthy. In brief, it 
seems that a religion which makes most of its or- 
thodoxy, or most of its frames and emotions of 
mind, is a religion most divorced from morality.” 


** Mulberry Sellers,” says the New-York Tribune, 
“has taken his place in the galaxy of representa- 
tive Americans. He is a caricature, an absurdity, 
this genial speculator who borrows ten cents while 
he divulges his scheme involving as many millions, 
but he is nevertheless a living and distinctive type 
of real American and peculiarly American charac- 
ter. He is no dramatic myth. American society 
is full of these interesting wrecks stranded on the 
shoals of misfortune, yet always basking in the 
sun. Every one knows Mulberry Sellers at once, 
and recognizes in him his next-door neighbor, his 
chum at college, his wife’s uncle—the one that 
ruined the family. He is to be seen every day in 
the street, every night at the club or the theatre, 
every morning in the neighborhood of some cheap 
restaurant.”’ 





The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





Nee 13.— Advices from Spain : Carlists 
concentrated * . the province of Navarre. 

Advices from Cuba: The town of San Geroni- 
mo, in the Central Department, garrisoned by one 
hondred and thirty Guardias Civiles and seventy- 
five volunteers, sacked and captured by insurgents, 
and most of the garrison killed. 

Cases of typhoid fever and small-pox are increas- 
ing in Montreal. 

The Rev. John Scarborough, of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., elected Bishop of the new Diocese 


of New Jersey. 

Death, at ton, of Daniel N. Haskell, editor 
of the Boston Transcript ; at New York, of Wil- 
liam Wilson, well known as the organizer of the 


famous Wiison Zouaves at the beginning of the 


| war. 





NovemsBer 14.—Advices from Santander, Spain: 
All available steamers in the port seized by the 
Republican authorities to transport troops. 

Governor Garland, of Arkansas, bas obtained 
orders for the arrest of ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Smith and John G. Price, of the Little Rock Repud- 
lican, for conspiring to usurp certain offices. 


Novemser 15—Particulars of the typhoon in 
China, in September, estimate that the loss of life 
in and about Hong-Kong and Macao amourted to 
thirty thousand persons, and fifty million dollars* 
worth of property destroyed. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres represent that the 
insurrection is on the decline. 

The Austrian and Prussian Governments have 
agreed to appoint a joint commission to define 
their boundaries. 

Order restored at Little Rock, Ark. 


Novemser 16.— Advices from Spain: Several 
bands of Carlists in the northeastern provinces 
have solicited amnesty. The Carlist forces have 
returned to Iran, and are stationed around the 


town. 
Garibaldi, La Marmora, Ricasoli, and Perruzi, 
have been elected to the Italian Chamber of Depu- 


ties. 

Advices from South America: Intelligence from 
Venezuela to the effect that the whole country has 
risen against President Guzman Blanco. Chili 
visited by an earthquake, October 26th. 

A large amount of damage dove to property in 
Cuba by a severe storm. The towns of Suano and 
Tanamo flooded, and houses, cattle, and goods, 
swept away. 

ots have occurred at several points in Poland 
on account of the forcible introduction by the gov- 
ernment of church reforms, and the appointment 
of priests by imperial authority. 








Great amount of ep Nebraska for want 
of = a large number of families at the point of 
tarvation. 


NovemMBER 17.—Six men murdered and four bru- 
tally assaulted in the Pennsylvania coal-regions ; 
no arrests have been made. 
The ships French Empire and City of Edinburgh 
came into collisiou in the Hoogly (India) and sunk ; 
a number of the crew miesing. 
Reports that General Laserna, commander of 
the Army of the North of Spain, ie dead. 
Advices from London: Five Yarmouth fishing- 
craft missing since the recent gale, and supposed 
to be lost with all on board, upward of thirty per- 
sons. 

Steam-tug Lily blown up at Hell Gate, East 
River, and the captain killed; four men missing 
and two wounded. 


Novemser 18.—Advices from Spain: A vigor- 
orous cannonade trom San Marcial dispersed the 
Carlists who returned to Irun. 

Herr Forkenbeck has resigned the presidency 
of the German Reichstag. 

Thirty-two of the Turks charged with the mur- 
der of Montenegrins sentenced to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. 


NovemBER 19.—Carlists have retaken Oyaszui.— 
Sixty members of the Comunisti arrested at Na- 
les. -- Explosion of a chemical factory at St.- 
is, France, in which three persons were killed 
and others injured.—Boat run down on the Clyde, 
and seventeen men drowned. 

Dispatch from Calcutta announces that Yakoub 
Khan, the Ameer of Cabul, has been treacherous! 
arrested and imprisoned.—Rumor that a force o 

tians have captured Darfour, Africa, and 
ed the sultan. 

Latest intelligence from Buenos Ayres asserts 
that the government is negotiating with the insur- 

nts, with the hope of terminating t he difficulty. 

ostilities, meanwhile, continue. . 








Aotices, 


—_—_—. 


OPENING OF UNION ADAMS & 
CO"S NEW STORE.—The opening of Union 
Adams & Co.’s new store, at No. 913 Broadway, took 
place last month. The building is a new one, with an 
iron front, and it is five stories in height. A contin- 
uous flight of stairs extends from the first to the fourth 
floor, and an elevator runs from the basement to the 
highest story. At present only the first floor is occu- 
pied. This is ninety-seven feet in length and twenty- 
three in width. In the front are two windows, eight 
feet by twelve, of solid plate-glass. ‘The stock of Union 
Adams & Co. includes full lines of gloves, hosiery, new 
and novel styles of jewelry, sleeve-buttons, scarf-pins 
and rings, Cartwright & Warner’s underwear, Segovia 
woolen goods of their own facture, king-jack 
ets, house-coats, mufflers, collars, cuffs, neckwear, 
ladies’ crape shawls and scarfs, Roman sashes of all 
widths, etc. Mr. Adams has opened this store in con- 
sequence of the increasing demands for an up-town 
store. It is at present a branch of the old establish- 
ment, but after January, 1875, it is probable that the 
entire business will be concentrated at the up-town 
store. The whole of the new building will then be 
occupied. 








WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Sen1 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Eng ing, Mechanics,Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—Apr.etons’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, so cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and acws- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55* 
Broadway, New York. 




















